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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


JUST OVT 


The Study of the History of Music 


By EDWARD DICKINSON 


A full consecutive narrative supplemented by copious bibliographical sections pointing out the best critical commentaries on 
every phase of the subject. Designed for the general reader as well as for the student of music, 
8vo. $2.50 net. Postage extra. 








TO BE PVBLISHED SHORTLY 


OLD PROVENCE By THEODORE ANDREA COOK 


The same delightful combination of history, legend, and description that made “Old Touraine” so charming to read, and so 
excellent as a guide. Illustrated, 2 vols., $4.00 net. Postage extra. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS By PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. 


ARETINO, THOMAS CROMWELL and MAXIMILIAN I. Professor of History in Princeton University. 
Three delightful essays illustrating the period of the Renascence by describing three most typical and fascinating figures of the time. 
$2.00 net. Postage extra. 


THE USE OF THE SCRIPTURES 
IN THEOLOGY By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARK, D.D. 


A popular help toward the right use of the Bible in present conditions by Students, by Preachers, and by the People. 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. 


TELLING BIBLE STORIES By LOUISE SEYMOUR HOUGHTON 
With an introduction by Rev. THEODORE T. MONGER. 
Written from an essentially liberal standpoint and showing how necessary knowledge of the Bible is in the formation of child chara ‘ter. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR By GEN. JOHN B. GORDON 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
These reminiscences are unquestionably one of the greatest books on the greatest conflict in our history. 
With three portraits. $1.50 net. 





NEW VOLUMES 


of the new BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of the works of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With a series of intimate introductions by MRS. STEVENSON. 
Each Volume Sold Separately. Cloth, $1.00 Limp Leather, $1.25 net. 


“The most important thing in such an edition is the type and paper and form of the volumes, and in the present case these 
deserve hearty praise.”"—. Y. Evening Post, 
“ Mrs. Stevenson’s prefaces are not long, but they are interesting and valuable for the light they throw on the writing of the 


various stories.” —Lowisville Courier- Fournal. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


The Wrong Box Weir of Hermiston Memories and Portraits Complete Poems 
FORMER VOLUMES 

Kidnapped David Balfour New Arabian Nights 
Treasure Island Prince Otto The Master o! Ballantrae 
The Wrecker An Inland vevage Isiand Nights’ Entertainment 
Familiar Studies of Men and Books Travels with a Donkey The Biack Arrow 
The Amateur Emigrant, containing Across the Piains Virginibus Puerisque 

The Silverado Squatters The Ebb Tide The dnagg Men, containing 
The Dynamiter yll and Mr. Hyde 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 











Ferris’s Elements of 


Descriptive Geometry 
$1.25 


Unlike other books of its kind, this vol- 
ume deals with all its problems in the third 
angle—a method most favored by en- 
gineers. 
presentation of the subject, treating of 
detinitions and first principles; problems 
on the point, line and plane; single curved 
sur‘aces; double curved surfaces; inter- 
section of single and double curved sur- 
faces by planes and the development of 
surfaces; intersection of solids; warped 
surfaces; shades and shadows; and per- 
spective. The author presents for each | 
problem a typical problem with its typical 
solution, and then gives numerous ex- 
amples, both to show variations in the 





student. The book contains 113 figures. 


The work forms an admirable | 


data and to secure adaptability in the | 





| Avery’s School 
Chemistry 


$1.20 


This book is designed to meet the wants 
of all’secondary schools in chemistry, and 
to provide a satisfactory text, a sufficient 
| amount of individual laboratory work, and 

suitable lecture-table demonstrations. It 
is an entirely new book, and possesses the 
various pedagogical features that have 
made the preceding volumes of the Avery 
Series so successful and popular. Clear- 
| ness and accuracy of statement mark the 
| definitions, directions and explanations. 
| The experiments are simple and instruct- 
ive, easily performed, and adapted to the 
use of inexpensive and easily obtainable 
apparatus. Unusual space is devoted to 
chemistry as applied to important indus- 
trial processes. 































HIGH SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


NEW EDITION, 1905 
Our new Descriptive Catalogue of High School and Coilege Text-Books is now =—_ 

for distribution. For tae convenience of teachers separate catalogues have been issu 

containing the newest and best books in each of the following branches of study: 

English History and Political Science Modern Languages Philosophy and Education 

Mathematics Science Ancient Languages 



















New York Cincinnati 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Boston 





Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








Educational. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
f OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


New features, Address the Dean. 
M. M. Brartow. 





PeNNSYLVaANIA, Rosemont, near Bryn Mawr College. 
i= M/sSeS AIKRA., 

Formerly connected with Bryn Mawr College, will 
begin the seventh yerr of their Coilege Preparatory 
School for Girls on Oct, 4th, 1W05. 

Number or boarders limited to twelve. Careful in- 
dividual Instruction. 


( UTVDUUR STUDY ALL WINIER. 
English Classical Sehoo! for Girls. Art, Music, Col- 
lege Certification. ANNa B. Ornron. Prin.. Pasadena, Cal. 


ETHLEHEM PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Prepares for lead! 
colleges. Catalogue. H. A. Foratxe, B.S., Principa 


THE BERKELEY STREET SCHOOL 
(FORMERLY MISS INGOLS’S) 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, will reopen on 
Thursday, September 28, 1905, under the direction 
of Mise Lillian M. Munger and Migs Oonstance B. 
Williston. 

The school will admit girls at ten years of - 
and prepare them for college. To students not 
siring to go to college, a general course will be 
offered. 

Further details can be obtained from either of 
the principals. 


DOES YOUR CHILD WORRY You? 


Nervous, precocious, difficult to discipline, 
ward? Grossmann School for Nervous and pan 
Children. Individual attention, expert treatment, | 
modern educational methods, splendid equipment. 
500 feet above sea level. Address 
THE GROSZMANN SCHOOL, “Watch } Came, ‘ad 
Johnston's Drive, Plainfield, N. 














Educational. 


_ Miss Baldwin’s 
| School for Girls 
| 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. Within 14 Fg 189 +o 
| have entered Byrn Mawr College from this —. 
| Diploma given in both general and college prepar- 

oteey courses. Fine fireproof stone building Nee. 

-five acres of a grounds. For circular, ad- 
p the Secre 

FLURENOE, BALDWIN Pb.D., Principal. 
| JANE L. BROWNELL, A.M., Associate Principal. 


~LASELL SEMINARY 


+ | Fer Young Women. Auburndale, Mass. 


Educates women for the home, practical life, and 
self-support, while providi all t literary accom- 
plshments of cultivated life. Location within ten 
miles of Boston—beautiful and ey healthful. 

All modern departments, fully equipped. 

For catalogue, address 

Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 
Auburndale, Mass. 


The HIGHLAND MILITA ARY ACADEMY, 


i Vin BY Pfacon Bi D. 2355 be free Vecltor. Bayes 
pisciog ent | have ever made 


sara tary soaring AM HeadMaster 
Mrs, L, ‘Chapeea and Miss ones, 
Boarding and Day Day Schoo! for Girls. 


For -~ t- address a, 0. 8. Jon 
Chestnut Hill, i. Philadelphia. 




















New York 3 rup7.tat oun 
University Kye. ing C tmereny 8 to 160 
Law School} ssc ad J. b “Tuition, $i00. wy YS 


“EJ. FOUPKINS: * Washington &q.. New York. 
ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


Location high and dry. Laboratories. aS 
for a m with ~ L.~ pooh. Fite fo f 

new gymnasium with « m te or Call 
Sclentifice Schoo! and business ti (lustrated pam phiet 
sent free, Please address 


Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wetlestey Hills, Mans. 





| Lwprawa, Indianapolis. 


Classical School for Girls 
Principals: | Mala We Weaver A’ Ry howe 


NEW YORK | Day *chool 








u St., 
LAW SCHOOL { Evening school 1 Ne New York: City. 


yours, Pleats Unres years. High stan LL.B. to two 


& CHASE, Dean. 








S. CLARK, 218 __ eenngen Street, 
+ Peekektll, N. Y.,dealerin Americana. Catalogue 
or the asking. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company’s yoyo vr 


Lippincott’s New Gazetteer. Edited by | The Fields of France. By Mary Duclaux. 
Angelo Heilprin and Louis Heilprin. Over 2000 | _|jJustrated. Quarto. Decorated binding, $6.00 act. 
pages. Quarto. Sheep, $10.00, set; half morocco, | 


heitedtenin | Notes from My South Sea Log. By Louis 
Newport—Our Social Capital. By Mrs.| Becke: 12m Cloth, $1.50. 
John King Van Rensselaer. With frontispiece in | The Canterbury Pilgrimages —_— 


color by Henry Hutt. Many illustrations in photogravure a - 
and double-tone, and froém drawings by Edward Stratton Edition. By H. Snowden Ward. I !lustrated 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.75 se. 


Holloway. Small quarto. Buckram, $30.00 ser; full | 
levant, $50.00 met. | 
| 














Round About Pekin. By Mrs. Archibald 
Italian Days and Ways. By Anne Hol- Little. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $5.00 set. 
lingsworth Wharton. Illustrated. Cloth $1.50 mer. | 
Chats on Violins. By Olga Ragster. Fully 
The Old Road. By H. Belloc. Illustrated. 8vo. | illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $1.25 met. 
Cloth, gilt top, $8. 50 wet. | 
‘ Letters to a Débutante. By Lady Jephson. 
Facts and Fancies for the Curious. . | 12mo. Cloth, $1.25 net. — 
New Volume in The Readers’ Reference Library. By 


oe .M., M.D. 8vo. Cloth, §3. 
eo vo, Cloth, $3-°° | The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots. 38; 
; Hilda T. Skae. Illustrated. izmo. Cloth, $1.25 at 


Facts and Fancies About Java. More - 
than 160 illustrations finely reproduced in half-tone from Natural History in Zodlogical Gardens. 
original photographs. By Augusta De Wit. Smal! By Frank E. Beddard. Illustrated. t2zmo. Cloth, 
quarto, gilt top, $3.75 wef. $1.75 met. 


The True Andrew Jackson. By Cyrus| The Quaker City Year Book. '#y Lucy 


Townsend Brady. Illustrated. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 mer. Wharton Drexel. izmo. Cloth, $1.00 ner. 


The Discoverers and Explorers of Edinburgh. By Robert Louis Stevenson. |!- 
America. By Charles Morris. Illustrated. | [sttated- 16mo. Lambskin, $1.00 net. 


1zmo. Cloth, $1.25 zef. 
Oxford. By Andrew Lang. $1.50 ne. 


French Men of Letters. Volume I., «« Mon- 
ratcne,”’? by Edward Dowden, Professor of English | Miss Cherry-Blossom of Tokyo. By John 
Literature in Trinity College, Dublin. Volume II., Luther Long. Illustrated. Ornamental Cloth, g2.50. 
««Honore pe Batzac,’’ by Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
Other volumes by leading critics will follow. Each vol- An Orchard Princess. By Ralph Henry 
ume will contain a frontispiece portrait of its subject and an Barbour. Illustrated in color, with page designs in tint, 
adequate index. Edited by Alexander Jessup, Litt. D. by James Montgomery Flagg. Bound in cloth, with 


. ; $1.50 y : , . 
1zmo, Cloth, $1.50 met per volume portrait cover, in ornamental box, $2.00. 
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Memoirs of General Early. Edited by John 
W. Daniel. Illustrated. 8vo. “Cloth. The Household of Peter. By Rosa Nouchette 


Cary. izmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Memoirs offCharles Cramp. vo. Cloth. 
The Vortex. By Thomas McKean. 12m. 


Saddle and Song. An anthology of the best verse Decorated Cloth, $1.50. 


about the horse. Illustrated. 1zmo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
The Wife of the Secretary of State. 
Primitive Art in Egypt. By Jean Capart.| By Ella Middleton Tybout. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 8vo. Decorative cover. $5.00 met. Cloth, $1.50. 








Complete descriptive circulars upon application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Washington Square ' Philadelphia 
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SELECTED TEXT-BOOKS 


| 
A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS for Colleges and Scientiic ANIMAL ACTIVITIES. A First Book in Zoélogy. By 
Schools. By Wm. Watson, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. $3.50 | Nathaniel S. French, Ph.D. $1.20 


A TEXT-BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. | THE TEACHING OF BIOLOGY. _ By Professors 
By G. S. Newth, F.LC., F.C.S. $1.75 | Francis E. Lloyd, A.M. and Maurice A. Bigelow, Ph.D. $1.50 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PLANT PHYSIOLOGY. PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By James Howard 


Daniel T. MacDougal, Ph.D. Gore, Ph. D. $1.00 
Works in Mathematics, By Daniel A. Murray, 
Ph.D. 








By 
$3.00 


| 
THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY AND PHY- | 


SICS, By Professors Alexander Smith, Ph.D. and Edwin H. 
Hall, Ph.D. $1.50 | 4 FIRST COURSE IN INFINITESIMAL CAL- 
PSYCHOLOGY IN THE SCHOOLROOM. ByT.F. | 1" —_ 
G. Dexter, B.A., and A. H. Garlick, B.A. $1.50 | AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN DIFFER- 
Text-Books of Physical Chemistry. Edited BS SIAL BYUATIONS. aie 
by Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 80 cents 
AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMIS- | pang 
TRY. By Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S. 40 cents | EARS SSC. Wh hits. me 
| ” y 7 
THE PHASE RULE. By Alexander Findlay, DSc. $1.60 | SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. whee 
ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY. Part |.—General Theory. By | PRARS AND GSRaRICAL THOS Oae Ss: 
R. A. Lehfeldt, D.Sc. 1.60 | — 
; PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. 
| oe L STATICS AND DYNAMICS, By ry W. | With table, in one volume. $1.20 
Mellor, D.Sc. 1.60 
pies | LOGARITHMIC AND TRIGONOMETRIC TA- 
SPECTROSCOPY. By E. C.C. Baly, F.LC. $1.60 | BLES. Four and Five Place. 50 cents 


IN PRESS FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 


SELIGMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMICS, with Special Reference to American Conditions. 
Seligman, of Columbia University. With charts and diagrams. 


LONGMANS, GREEN,@CO., Publishers, 91-93 Fifth Ave.,NewY ork 


By Professor E. R. A, 














' 
ime |The Ben G 
ihe ben Greet f iisrary service 
| We oe — with the 
greatest efficiency. We have 
“The groves were God's first temples.’ Players (1.) Competent and thoroughly 
equipped book men. 
— we benh stock is oe ark Oy. 
rp Mr. _ Greet is remaining in @y, A valuable ine of order lists 
—as Tollows — 
SEPTEMBER merica this season and can af- | 4 sonchiy Bulletin of the Lat- 
range to give Open Air Plays till p. git and Best Selling Books. 
t rar atalogue. 
IN THE end of September. & Guasesne Getatcane. 
Shakespeare's Plays given from | J Do You Get These? Sent Free. 
, “EL THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
ADIRONDACKS the text, and in the Elizabethan Te eS eee 
manner,” can be one in high- | fH 33.37 €. 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 
class theatres, and for colleges and 


No finer place ia September can be 
found than the Adirondacks. The air 
is cool and bracing, the scenery beeu- 
tiful, and they can be reached in a 
New York of 
the 


Boston, 
Niegera All 
Adirondacks are reached by the 


night from 


Falls parts of 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy of No. 20 of the “Four-Track Sertes,"’ 


“The Adirondacks and How to Reach Them,’ 
will be sent free on receipt of a 2-cent stamp by 
George H. Daniela, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central K. K., Grand Central Sta 
tion, New York 


societies at special terms during the 
coming season. Address letters 


| | Care of WALTER JORDAN, 


| 











Now READY 
ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS'S 


THE LIGHT OF GEORGIANA 


and GRACE MACGOWAN COOKE’S 


THE CRAPPLE 





| 


Empire Theatre, N. Y. 
SHAKESPEARE 


First Folio Edition 
Edited by Porter-Clarke. Printed by De Vinne 





VOLUMES NOW_ READY —“ Midsommer Night's 

Dreame.” “ Love's Labour's Lost,” “Comedie of Er- 

| rors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “Macbeth,” “Julius 

OCmear,” “Hamlet.” Price, in cloth,75 cents per vol 
ume; limp leather, $1.00 per volume, postpaid. 


| 
| 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York 








The Lowell Offering 


A reprint of the famous magazine written 
entirely by the mill girls of Lowell, in 1845, 
is one of the new leaflets just added to the 


Old South series, 
Send for complete lists. 
PRICE 5 CENTS A COPY. $4 PER 100. 


DIRECTORS OLD SOUTH WORK 
Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 








in gold. 


75 cents. 





(temporary) form. 
cloth, with THE NATION stamped on the side 
Holds about one volume. 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 


Substantially made, bound in 


Papers easily 
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A COLLECE ALCEBRA A COURSE OF EXERCISES IN 
By HENRY BURCHARD FINE, Professor of Mathematics in QUANTITATIVE CHEMISTRY 
Princeton University. By Harmon Northrop Morse, Professor of Analytic Chemistry in 


Johns Hopkins University. 


Tist Price, $2.50. Ready September 10, 1905 


Theauthor has sought not only to explain the processes of Algebra, Beginners in quantitative chemistry will find this book a helpful 






































but also to expound the notions on which the science is based and its J *[ guide. It is designed to familiarize the pupil with as great a variety of 
methods of investigation and demonstration. quantitative operations as is possible in a limited amount of time 
MATHEMATICS Ready September 10, 1905. NATURAL SCIENCE 
’ NORTHERN TRAILS Wentworth and Hill's 
Smith ani Gale _- Fonte Hook of Phy 
Elements «fj Analyt- ext-Book of Uhy- 
ic Sasunsere. y Stories of Animal Life in the Far North _ sies Revised Edition. 
Smith and Gale's By WILLIAM J. LONG Pres Secor ere 
aie tele LLOrCtBRES 
Introduction to An- Readers of this collection of entirely new stories are brought face in Physical Geog- 
alytic Geometry. to — - wild life along the coasts and in the barrens of ae raph o . . 
dor and Newfoundiand. The chapters include stories of the white 7 
Granville’s Differ- wolf, the salmon, the whale and t he polar bear Morley’ s Butterflies 
ential and Integral This is the first book which Mr. Long has written since “A Little and Bees. 
Catculus. Brother to the Bear" was published in 108 Lane’s Summer. 
COMM..RCIAL BOOKS BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
Anderson’s American Phonography. Ripley’s Trusts, Pools and Corporations, 
Atwood’s A Practical Commercial Speller. President Roosevelt's Railroad Policy. 
(Ready in September.) 
(Ready in September.) Common’s Trade Unionism and Labor Prob- 
Huffcut’s The Elements of Business Lau. lems. 


























NEW YORK CINN & COMPANY, Publishers CHICAGO 








A book of exceptional interest at the present time 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Far East 


ARCHIBALD LITTLE 
“Author of Through the Yangtse Gorges,” “ Mount Omi and Beyond,” etc. 


8vo, cloth, $2.00 net 


Comprising Japan, Siam, China, The Yellow River, The Yangtse 
River, The Province of Szechuan, The Chengtu Plateau, The 
Lower Y angtse Provinces, The Intermediate Provinces, Yunnan to 


Canton, Manchuria, Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet, Indo-China, and 


Korea. 










With Nine Maps and Thirty-seven Illustrations 
For Sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue 


Oxford University Press—-American Branch 
— 91-93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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The New Books and September Announcements of 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NOW READY 


A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu 


By WILLIAM ARCHIBALD DUNNING, Ph.D., Lieber Professor of History and Political Philosophy in Columbia University. 


Professor Dunning continues into the 18th century the review begun in his “History of Political Theories, Ancient- and 
Medizval,”’ which is an indispensable part of the preparation essentia' to any thorough study of the subject of modern politics. 
Cloth, vo, $2.50 net ( postage 17¢.) 


READY THIS WEEK 


Mr. Edwyn Sandys’s Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s sew novel 
Sporting Sketches Knock at a Venture 
Describes red letter days afield by one who has enjoyed the Deals with such natives of Dartmoor as have figured in 
cream of American sport wherever it may be found. theracy, quaintly humorous rustic episodes of his “Secret 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75 net. (Postage 15¢.) Woman” and other novels. ’ Cloth, $1.50 


READY NEXT WEEK 


Dr. Austin Flints Handbook of Physiology 


By AUSTIN FLINT, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Physiology in the Cornell University Medical College. Richly illustrated. 
An Atlas of forty-eight reproductions of histological specimens, in the colors actually seen under the microscope, is an achieve- 


ment never before possible in a text-book of moderate price. Cloth, Svo, $5.00 net (carriage extra) 
Prof. Paul S. Reinsch’s Mr. William E. Smythe’s 
Colonial Administration _ Constructive Democracy 


is the third of the series including “ World Politics” and “ Co- | is nota catalogue of evils, but a bold program for constructive 
lonial Government,”’ by Prof. Reinsch of the University of Wis- progress. It is full of sane optimism. 


consin. Citizen’s Library. Half leather, $1.25 net ( postage 11¢.) Cloth, 1r2mo, $1.50 net 


TO FOLLOW DURING SEPTEMBER 
Mr. Henry S. Haines’s Miss Beulah M. Dix’s zew novel 
Restrictive Railway Legislation The Fair Maid of Graystones 


Follows the full growth of railway legislation corresponding to | is an interesting story from the period Miss Dix has made pecu- 
the development of the existing system in its incorporation, | liarly her own, in “The Making of Christopher Ferringham,” 
finance, construction, operation and traffic. Cloth, r2mo | “Blount of Breckenhow,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.50 


President Henry C. King’s Mr. John Luther Long’s 


Rational Living Heimwehi and other stories 


presents in a most valuable and direct way some practical in- | are full of the same indescribable thrill that is felt in the beauty 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1905 


The Week. 
September 5 is the memorable histor- 
ic date of the Treaty of Portsmouth, 
signed, sealed, and delivered. The dip- 
lomatic ceremony calls for ne remark 
beyond what the preceding agreement 
elicited. Whatever may be thought of 
Franklin’s saying that he never knew 
a good war or a bad peace, we believe 


the consummation just ratified will 
never be stigmatized as a bad peace. 











President Roosevelt’s reply to the Em- 
peror William’s congratulations ought to 
make some English newspapers particu- 
larly ashamed. They set afloat the bas- 
est and, as it now appears, the most un- 
founded suspicions in regard to the Kai- 
ser’s attitude during the peace negotia- 
tions. They asserted that his interview 
with the Czar was deliberately sought in 
order to frustrate Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts 
to bring about a peace. Throughout, a 
certain class of journalistic Teutophobes 
in England have represented the German 
Emperor, not only as their own malig- 
nant enemy, but as an insidious med- 
dler with the Russo-Japanese negotia- 
tions, casting all his influence upon the 
side of war. All these lies the President 
now openly nails to the counter. Know- 
ing how maliciously they have been cir- 
culated, he goes out of his way to assure 
the Kaiser, and also to notify the world, 
that the cordial sympathy and efficient 
coéperation of that monarch had been of 
the greatest aid in the whole momentous 
affair. It was both a generous and time- 
ly act on the President’s part. The cable 
reports that it caused mucn satisfaction 
in Berlin. Nothing is said of its effect 
in London, but it must have been to fill 
the offices of the Times, Telegraph, and 
Morning Post with smart and mortifica- 
tion. 





China is now to put in a word. In re- 
sponse to an Imperial order for recom- 
mendations as to future policy relating 
to Mantchuria, two powerful Governors, 
Tuan Fang of Hunan and Lu Yuanting 
of Kiangsu, have urged, according to the 
(Shanghai) Shempao: (1) To decide by 
conference on a date for the evacuation 
of all foreign troops; (2) to decide simi- 
larly the date for abolishing Japanese 
military administration in Mantchuria; 
(3) to open Mantchurian ports to foreign 
trade; (4) to cede the Eastern Railway 
concession to Japan; (5) to settle the fu- 
ture of Russian leased territory (Port 
Arthur and Dalny) with Japan; (6) 
to reform the Chinese administra- 
tion system in Mantchuria and sup- 





press the “hunghutzes.” Coincident- 
ally, Hsu Shih Chang, senior vice- 
president of the Board of War, has 
started on a series of visits, first to To- 
kio, next to Washington, then to London 
and the capitals of Europe. The cable 
reports that “the principal object of the 
mission is tq study the system of gov- 
ernment abroad, as the Dowager Em- 
press intends to issue a decree at the new 
year for the establishment of a parlia- 
ment twelve years hence.” The world 
has been waiting for that ever since Ku- 
blai Khan sent to Rome, through Marco 
Polo, for a hundred men to show him 
how the West could instruct China. 


Secretary Bonaparte has set aside a 
part of the findings of the court of in- 
quiry in the case of the Bennington dis- 
aster, and decided that Commander 
Young must himself be tried on the 
charge of neglect of duty. The Secretary 
thus serves notice on all the officers in 
the service that they will be rigidly 
held to their responsibility. The court 
of inquiry found it to be beyond dispute 
that discipline in the engineering force 
of the Bennington had been allowed to 
become exceedingly lax. The facts also 
were that the boilers and machinery 
had been permitted to get into bad con- 
dition. In endeavoring to fix the blame, 
the court of inquiry stopped at Ensign 
Wade; but Mr. Bonaparte carries the re- 
sponsibility higher. He holds that no 
ship could get into the unsatisfactory 
and even perilous state of the Benning- 
ton without negligence on the part of 
her commander. At any rate, that ts the 
fair presumption until Commander 
Young is able to prove the contrary. 
Such prompt and emphatic action as the 
Department has now taken will be of it- 
self a sharp warning to every idle or 
slack officer in the navy. Secretary 
Bonaparte’s deep indignation lends 
color to the report that he will require 
junior officers to take their regular tours 
in the engine-room, to accept direct re- 
sponsibility for the condition of boilers 
and machinery, and to maintain strict 
discipline among the petty officers and 
men there. The work in the engine- 
room, with its dirt, grease, and heat, is 
less agreeable than that on the deck or 
the bridge, but on a modern war ves- 
sel it is not a whit less important. In- 
deed, the vessel is simply one huge and 
intricate piece of machinery; and the 
men in command, if they are to under- 
stand its construction and preserve its 
efficiency, must devote a considerable 
portion of their time to the engine-room. 


No matter how many times it may be 
demonstrated to the Filipinos, patiently 
and logically, that they would only make 
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a muddle of self-government, they keep 


coming back with “Let us try, any 
how.” No child could be more unrea 
sonable. The resigned good humor with 
which the members of the Taft party 
listened on August 29 to the pleas for 
Filipino independence was properly in 
dulgent. True, “volleys of questions 
were fired at the Filipino speakers at 
Manila by Messrs. Hepburn, Grosvenor 
Payne, and their colleagues, but who 
believes that they will still the national! 
aspirations for all time? Even the thor 
ough measures of pacification adopted 
by Hell-Roaring Jake Smith in Samar 
only a few years ago were not so per- 
manent in their effects as to relieve our 
troops of the necessity of fighting 38 
battles and skirmishes in the island in 
the year ending last July, with the cus 
tomary ratio of killed, 6 Americans to 
600 or 750 natives. And, in passing, it 
is interesting to speculate why the 
American people had to wait for Gen 
Carter's belated official report for the 
news of these engagements, while the 
“general opinion among the Congress 
men present” adverse to Filipino inde 
pendence comes so promptly over the 
cable. 


Gen. Wood, sailing for the Philippfaes 
left behind him two observations which 
must subject him to grave censure by 
two of the most powerful elements in 
this country. “The need of free trade 
{with the Philippines] is obvious,” said 
the fearless soldier. “Free trade will in- 
jure no American industry.” Imagine 
the wrath of the Society of the Stand 
patters when they read that! And as 
if this were not a sufficient blunder in 
strategy for one day, Gen. Wood went on 
to say that wages had risen so rapidly 
and so high in the Philippines as to do 
the working people there “great harm.” 
It is well that he is on the high seas and 
thus safe from the avenging tongue of 
John Mitchell. It is not that he and 
the other leaders of labor unions care 
very much about the Philippines, but 
they think it pernicious to speak of high 
wages in that way. If such notions are 
not sternly put down, people may come 
to believe what the Catholic priest wrote 
President Roosevelt about the mine 
workers, that, the bigger their pay, the 
more money they spent on bad whiskey; 
and, the shorter their hours, the more 
time they loafed away in the saloons. 


It is, of course, mainly to the techni- 
cal aspects of the problem of the Pana 
ma Canal that the international board of 
engineers now in Washington wil! ad 
dress themselves. There is, however, an 
other highly important side of the ques- 
tion. This relates to cost, and to cost, 
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moreover, under Government construc- 
tion as compared with private contract. 
Congress may yet have to pass upon the 
pecuniary argument; for it is not impos- 
sible that the engineers may submit al- 
ternative plans. In that event, the 
finances of the case may prove the con- 
trolling element. Certainly, neither the 
President nor Congress can feel that 
there is good prospect of economy in 
building the canal by the Government 
direct, after the way in which the $10,- 
000,000 initial appropriation has melted 
away with so little to show for it. This 
consideration should call attention to 
one great merit of the Lindon W. Bates 
plan. Chairman Shonts, in laying it be- 
fore the engineers on Friday, spoke of 
it as “interesting,”’ but said that it was 
lacking in “details.” It has, however, 
one most significant detail. This is a 
specific undertaking to contract, with 
ample financial guarantees, to complete 
the cana] within the Congressional ap- 
propriation. If it comes to a competition 
between projects equally good on techni- 
cal grounds, it may be the conclusion of 
the guardians of the Treasury, who know 
well the temptation to waste in public 
works, that this money argument should 


be decisive. 


Nothing actually tIncriminating ap- 
pears in the letters of Assistant Secre- 
tary Loomis and certain Ohio promoter- 
politicians, which were published by the 
Herald on Sunday, but they deepen the 
unpleasant impression made by former 
disclosures He seems clearly to be 
of that most unfortunate type of public 
servants about whom grafters buzz and 
money-grabbers swarm. We now have 
the distinct evidence that he was back- 
ed for appointment to Venezuela, and 
with his consent, by men who, he knew, 
were looking for chances to make mon 
ey in that country, and were counting 
upon his official aid. The situation was 
one of gross impropriety, but it does 
not seem to have troubled Loomis’s ro 
bust sensibilities From the first, he 
appears to have conceived of the public 
service as necessarily affected by a bus 
iness Interest One wonders whether, 
if these letters had been before Secre 
tary Taft, he would have let Loomis off 
with so awkward and lefthanded a 
splash of whitewash as that he actually 
gave him. And if the President is real- 
ly thinking, according to Loomis's fre- 
quent boasts, of assigning him to an- 
other diplomatic post, the casual pub- 
lication of these letters must give him 
a shiver. What other Loomis record 
may not any day leap to light? 


Gov. Cummins, as even his enemies 
would probably admit, has thus far had 
the best of his exchange of compliments 
with Secretary Shaw. Indeed, the Secre- 
tary may possibly find it hard to decide 
just what to do next. 


His original let- 
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ter was in a vein of vast, almost pat- 
ronizing, superiority. It accused the 
Governor of misrepresenting his (the 
Secretary's) own position regarding the 
French reciprocity treaty; and inciden- 
tally hinted that the garbled version 
must have been obtained by violating 
the sanctity of the banquet table. The 
Governor's answer was shorter if more 
peppery. His authority on Shaw's posi- 
tion, he said, was an editorial in the 
newspaper of Lafayette Young, one of 
the Secretary's stanchest supporters, 
and an accredited expounder of his doc- 
trines. Mr. Young had heard his leader 
discuss the French treaty. He might 
have misunderstood Cummins, but it is 
unthinkable that he should have mis- 
understood Shaw. Furthermore, if any- 
body spread broadcast what was meant 
to be dinner-table talk, it was he. So 
Mr. Shaw's hands are tied. He cannot 
turn on Cummins without confounding 
his own backer. Mr. Young, to com- 
plicate matters, is with the Taft party 
on the other side of the world, and can- 
not be consulted at less than $6 a word. 
As the Secretary can hardly improve 
his position by another retort, this may 
be an excellent chance to apply his pol- 
icy of “stand pat.” 


In brilliance of logic the stand-patters 
—noted for the profundity of their rea- 
soning—have produced no one to match 
Representative James T. McCleary of 
Minnesota, he who would be chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations. He 
has invented an irrefutable argument 
against reciprocity, and has thus settled 
the dispute once and for all. “Who,” he 
asks, “can point to a man crying for 
reciprocity who hopes to have the duty 
lowered on his own product? The man- 
ufacturers of New England ask for reci- 
procity with Canada, knowing that the 
farmers of the West would be compelled 
to bear the burden.” In fine, until every- 
body wants the duty cut on his own 
product, we are to have no reciprocity, 
and, indeed, no revision of the tariff. 
Does the Steel Trust object to lower 
duty on rails? That ends it; the duty on 
rails shall remain. Mr. McCleary hard- 
ly needs to add that he is “not in favor 
of a reciprocity that gives up any part 
of our market in the hope of getting 
other markets."” Nothing more impreg- 
nable than this in the way of a defini- 
tion has been offered the world since in 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones’ Mr. Thwackum 
proved that honor could not exist inde- 
pendent of religion. 


The summoning of “Bull” Andrews 
from New Mexico to Philadelphia to aid 
the Durham-Penrose political machine 
ia naturally regarded in Pennsylvania 
es a real signal of distress. Andrews 
is one of the choicest graduates of the 
Quay school of politics. He was the big 
boss’s “man who knew how,” the leu- 
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tenant who executed the jobs which 
Quay, for all his toughened political 
conscience, could only hint at. In 18965, 
when Quay was fighting for the chair- 
tuanship of the Republican party in the 
State, it was Andrews who snatched the 
victory at the end. When Quay was bid- 
ding for the United States Senatorship 
in 1899, and again in 1901, the same 
indispensable aid was sought. Andrews 
was sent to New Mexico by Quay to 
practise Pennsylvania machine politics 
there, with a prospective Senatorship in 
the new State as a reward. But when- 
ever Quay wanted “something done by 
the man who knew how,” the call was 
sent out and “the Bull” returned to his 
old field. The meaning of his appear- 
ance in Philadelphia at this crisis is 
therefore clear. The Republican machine 
there has undertaken to capture the 
movement for the purification of city 
politics. Penrose and Martin are loud 
in their demand that the voting lists be 
thoroughly purged. Since some men 
doubt their eminent fitness as purgers, 
they have sent for their old fellow-cor- 
ruptionist to give them a fine moral 
standing. 


Mr. Jerome’s emphatic removal of his 
name from consideration for the Mayor- 
alty was simply what everybody who 
knew him, and knew the situation, ex- 
pected. With it, the ill-advised effort 
to create a demand which he could not 
refuse—and to do it without the trifling 
formality or precaution of consulting 
him—comes to an end. He stands just 
where he did—an independent candidate 
for the District Attorneyship, appeal- 
ing directly to the people over the heads 
of the bosses, yet ready to accept sup- 
port from any party group or organiza- 
tion which may endorse him with its 
eyes open. This means that it must 
endorse him knowing that he cannot be 
compelled to endorse either its platform 
or its candidates, if he thinks them un- 
fit. Those who vote for him must take 
him for what he is. His personality and 
candidacy will of themselves enliven the 
coming municipal campaign. As for 
the general fusion against Tammany, its 
outlook would be brighter if there were 
a more forceful leader in sight, and if 
also the idea that Tammany can be 
beaten by raising a municipal-ownership 
ery were not so hugged. If it is a ques- 
tion of a mere political device, Tam- 
many will defeat the reformers every 
time. If necessary, it will itself take 
up the municipal-ownership issue in a 
more extravagant form than its oppo- 
nents dare venture, and, as Tim Sulli- 
van remarks, find enough offices and 
patronage in the new activities to keep 
itself in power for 150 years. 





Battles againet Tammany maladmin- 
istration have continually to be fought 
over again. Who would have sald, after 
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the struggle it cost the city to prevent 
Mayor Gilroy from putting a racetrack 
in Central Park for his sporting friends, 
that we should have to fight a similar 
project under Mayor McClellan? Yet 
his Commissioner of Parks in the Bronx 
is busy at this moment in devastating 
Peiham Bay Park by constructing a race- 
course through its very parade-ground 
That stretch of turf, secured by much 
labor and at great expense, Commission- 
er Schrader proposes to ruin by carrying 
through it the “needed facility” of a 
track for speeding horses. It seems that 
the Speedway along the Harlem is jn- 
convenient for certain Tammany horse 
men, and they must therefore have city 
money spent and a city property dis 
figured in order to enable them to give 
their blooded animals a spin. It is a 
gross impropriety and affront, which 
the Mayor should instantly forbid. Fur- 
thermore, it is apparently quite illegal, 
as Mr. Philbin, acting for the Metro- 
politan Parks Association, contends, and 
can be stopped by the courts. To 
say nothing of interfering with those 
who wish to use the parks for quieter 
pleasures, and of actually imperilling 
children at play near racing horses, the 
track would be a characteristic Tam- 
many monstrosity from the point of 
view of good taste. Show a Tammany 
official a fine stretch of meadowland, and 
his only instinct is to dig and blast a 
road through it, and so make an eye- 
sore of what should be a rest. 


The separate Statehood convention 
which has taken a recess from its delib- 
erations at Muscogee, I. T., in order 
to formulate a Constitution for a State 
to be organized independently of Okla- 
homa and called Sequoyah, is largely in 
the hands of white and mixed-blood 
politicians. Their clearly discerned mo- 
tive, showing behind the surface pre- 
tension that Indian Territory objects to 
a union with her Western sister, is to 
increase the West's representation in 
Congress. A well-defined feeling exists 
west of the Mississippi that the Eastern 
States are unduly prominent in the 
Senate. Of course, the “injustice” of 
giving the same Senatorial weight to 
Rhode Island and Delaware as to Mis- 
souri and Texas has led to resentment 
At the Muscogee convention this rather 
vague sectional prejudice has been ap- 
pealed to by hints that a movement 
which should make four United States 
Senatorships grow where none grew be- 
fore would open up bright prospects for 
tribal politicians. The same feeling, as 
yet timidly expressed, is likely to be in- 
creasingly effective in keeping Arizona 
and New Mexico apart. In the end it 
will be a more powerful argument than 
the race prejudice between the Arizona 
“gringo” and the New Mexican ‘‘greas- 
er.” Single Statehood for the “twin 
Territories,” however, will hardly be de- 
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feated by the manipulators of the Mus- 
cogee convention. 





The strike of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers in this city is one 
of those gratuitous performances that 
apparently serve only to deepen the 
public distrust of labor leaders The 
sheet metal workers proceed on the 
theory that Parks and Weinseimer did 
not do the cause enough injury, that 
further demonstrations of ignorance 
and bad faith are needed The situa- 
tion is clear enough. The executive 
committee of the general aribitration 
board of the Employers’ Association and 
the unions has decided that the strike is 
in direct violation of the arbitration 
agreement, and has ordered the metal 
workers to return to work, pending a 
settlement of the dispute An arbitra- 
tion agreement to which one of the 
contracting parties pays no heed what- 
ever is, of course, so much waste paper. 
The frequent complaint of employers 
that the negotiation of such a treaty 
leaves them exactly where they were 
before, is too often well-grounded. The 
employer, with his tangible property, 
may be held accountable for a breach of 
contract, but an unincorporated union is 
as elusive as quicksilver. The steady 
refusal of unions to incorporate and as- 
sume responsibility continues to lay 
their motives open to grave suspicion. 


The convention of anthracite mine- 
workers, to formulate demands upon the 
operators, is announced for the first 
week in November. ‘The present agree- 
ment with the operators does not expire 
till spring, but the miners remember 
the proverb about the early bird. Rec- 
ognition of the union is to be the chief 
contention. That is the point for which 
President Mitchell will stick, the point 
also upon which the operators, we con- 
ceive, will refuse to yield. It is worth 
while to remember that recognition of 
the union was one of the causes of the 
great strike which was settled by arbi- 
tration, and that the decision of the 
board was for the “open shop.” There 
may be changes in social conditions, cost 
of living, or methods of mining that may 
warrant corresponding changes in wage 
scale, hours of labor, or methods of mea- 
suring work. On these details the pub- 
lic is not informed. But a fight over 
the open shop is a fight, not over a de 
tail, but over a principle. If it was 
sound in 1903, it is sound now. 


By the wide sweep of their subpaena 
net, we judge that the insurance inves- 
tigating committee means business, Of- 
ficers of the large companies—the “Big 
Three,” the “Racers,” as they have been 
variously called are summoned, and 
their examination, if it be made search- 
ing, should add much to the stock of 
public information. It is commonly sus- 
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pected that the really unhappiest men in 
New York, during the time since the 
equitable doors were blown open, have 
been, not the officials and directors of 
that company, but of its chief competi 
tors. The former knew the worst; the 
later dreaded that it was yet to come 


for them. Consequently, there has been 
an amount of preparation for the ap 
proaching ordeal which might well have 
wrecked the health, and entirely destroy 
ed the mental and moral composure, 
of more than one man high in director 
ates. But such sufferers do not know 
what relief, if not recovery, may go 
with publicity. Let them contemplate 
the present comfortable estate of the 
Equitable directors' No more swords 
are hanging over their heads, for the 
sharpest ones have fallen. Let the fear 
ful saints who are shuddering lest 4 
fate like Depew's befall them, fresh 


courage take. 


“There’s naught, no doubt, so much 
the spirit calms as rum and true r 
gion.” When Byron, with prophetic fore 
sight, in this way laid down the ereat 
principle upon which the Subway Tavs 
ern was to be founded, he was, without 
knowing it, a sociologist rhe inspiring 
science of sociology—or is it an art? 
had not yet been invented. Our colleges 
were not strengthening the mind rf 
youth with the high and severe discipline 
of courses in “drunkenness, drainag: 
and divorce”; 
yet a popular amusement; Bishop Potter 


slumming parties were ho 


had not even been born. Still, in those 
days of more than Egyptian darknes 
one poet at least had a vision of the tast: 
and capacity of the glorified man of the 
future. The mere fact that the Subway 
Tavern has failed to pay we count a 
nothing—a mere accident of time and 
place. New York and her undeveloped 
citizens are not worthy of it. From the 
womb of time shall surely spring a race 
that can and will realize the lofty idea 

There was only one Subway Tavern: | 
therefore suffered because it was a socio 
logical experiment station. Sight-seer 

amateur philanthropists, theological stu 
dents came in squads to see the sub 
merged tenth of the city in the very 
process of emerging, to see the Demon 
Rum tamed in his own den, to see th 
million slaves of alcohol strike off thei: 
shackles and triumphantly fill the foam 
ing beaker with ginger-pop. It was a 
thrilling spectacle; it drew tear th 
eyes of the most hardened reformers 
but it was too good to last As Mr. Doo 
ley notes, the honest workman wants to 
enjoy his few simple vices undisturbed 
Even the most calloused of men wil! 
grow tired of being pointed at as a curi 
osity. The ordeal was too severe for th: 
most public-spirited denizens of the r 

gion about Mulberry and = Bleeck« 

Streets. Bishop Potter and his set migh 
have enjoyed the réle, but mere Mulher 
ry-Benders were not up to |t 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING. 

On the eve, as we probably are, of the 
publication of the report to the Presi- 
dent on the scandals in the Government 
Printing-Office, the article in the Sep- 
Atlantic on “The Problem of 
Printing” falls especially pat. 
It is by W. 8S. Rossiter of the Census 
Bureau, and is a quiet, mostly statis- 
tical account of the enormous develop- 
ment and great cost of this branch of 
governmental activity. The Public 
Printer of the United States, in a word, 
directs the greatest printing-office in the 
world, it being in capacity and output 
as the Im- 


tember 
Federal 


five or six times as large 
primerie Nationale. 

Mr. Rossiter’s figures show strikingly 
how the Government at Washington has 
become more and more adrip with print- 
er’s ink. In 1790 the total cost of Fed- 
eral printing was $8,785: in 1904, $7,- 
By the graphic chart illustrat- 
ing the expansion of this business, it 
appears that there have been ups and 
downs in it, but that since about 1892 
the curve has swept upward continuous- 
ly and portentously — the total outlay 
having nearly doubled in that period. 
Mr. Rossiter estimates that the cost of 
Government printing in the decade 1900- 
will $60,000,000—or more 
than had been spent on it from 1790 to 
1880. It is not surprising that alarm 
has been taken at this making of many 
books in the Government Printing-Office. 
President Roosevelt has discovered a 
superfluity here, much of the sort that 
denounced in German 
printing, and has called for retrench- 
ment, though it has not been observed 
that he himself has furnished the Gov- 
ernment printers less “copy” than be- 
fore. Congress has appointed a joint 
committee to inquire into the matter. 
On all sides it seems to be agreed that 
the public printing has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 

But to take the backward step is al- 
ways the rub, in such matters. Every- 
body is willing that everybody else 
should leave a report or monograph in- 
edited, but, as for his own, the machin- 
ery of Government could scarcely go on 
unless it were got up handsomely with 
and plates. The truth its that the 
habit has grown upon us im- 
It is not confined to the Gov- 
The various 


080,906, 


1909 exceed 


Raring-Gould 


charts 
printing 
mensely 
ernment at Washington. 
States show an Increase in public print- 
ing almost as marked as that voted by 
Their total outlay on this 
item, Mr. Rossiter informs us, has near- 
ly doubled in twenty-years—rising from 
$1,561,350 in 1880 to $2,740,323 In 1900. 
Five or six States, and those in general 
the most backward, have been able to 
curtail this expense, but the others have 
pushed it to higher and higher figures. 
New York's printing bill, for example, 
was $145,610 in 1880: in 1900, it was 
$654,330. Doubtless there has been ex- 


Congress 


travagance in State work of this kind, 
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though most of the States let it by con- 
tract: yet there can be no question that 
the great increase in Government pub- 
lications has met a popular demand. 
The people have been rather proud of 
the elaborate State and Federal reports 
on forests and fisheries, on mines and 
water-supplies, on insect pests, and im- 
proved grains and better methods of cul- 
tivation—in short, on every topic or en- 
tity in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath that could interest a village 
Solomon. And we Americans are, in 
this respect, the envy of foreigners. 
More than once has the London Spec- 


tator sighed over some elaborate volume. 


de luxe issued by our Printing-Office, of 
a scientific or social interest, and re- 
gretted that such work could so seldom 
be matched in Great Britain. 

No utility, however, no wsthetic grati- 
fication,.can justify waste; and that the 
Government Printing-Office at Washing- 
ton is extravagantly conducted, Mr. Ros- 
siter’s showing leaves one in no pos- 
sible doubt. The cost of printing is 
“decidedly higher than the charge for 
similar commercial work.” Indeed, as- 
serts the writer we follow, if this Gov- 
ernment plant doing a business of $7,- 
000,000 a year were transformed into a 
private concern, “the owners would dis- 
cover that the charges for product, al- 
though they do not include the usual 
and important items of rent, interest, 
and profit, are nevertheless from one 
and one-half to ten times as high as 
the prices charged for similar work by 
printers who include the omitted items.” 
Let prescribers of the Government-own- 
ership panacea take due note of this. 
It is the ugliest symptom of the disease 
they are treating. 

Mr. Rossiter’s explanation of the fact 
that “it is practically impossible to se- 
cure from Government employees the 
work—clerical or manual—that is ex- 
pected and exacted from employees of 
private concerns,” is, to say the least, 
engagingly simple. The reason is not, 
he protests, politics. It is not wrapped 
up in the nature of public administra- 
tion. No; the trouble is with “the cli- 
mate of Washington.” He must mean 
moral climate, for printers certainly do 
the average amount of work in far hot- 
ter cities; Kipling describes a scene of 
almost demoniac activity in the office of 
the Pioneer of Allahabad. But in Wash- 
ington, avers Mr. Rossiter, there is a 
“lack of commercial excitement” and 
that “rush and bustle” which keys up 
workers elsewhere. Yes; and there is 
also, as every one knows, the feeling 
that Uncle Sam is the sleepiest and most 
lenient of employers; that there are 
Representatives and Senators to keep 
you in your job, no matter how worth- 
leas you are; and all the complex of 
motive and influence which makes Gov- 
ernment work notoriously more costly 
and less efficient than private. If a 
really competent Public Printer were 





employed, paid what his services were 
worth (not the mere $4,500 now as- 
signed to the superintendent of a $7,- 
000,000 business), and given an abso- 
lutely free hand, with a warning to the 
politicians not to meddle, he could 
doubtless effect great economies and 
tone the Printing-Office up as it needs; 
but short of some such radical reform 
we are likely to see small improvement. 


ENLIGHTENED SELF-INTEREST. 


Gov. Folk of Missouri, speaking at 
Chautauqua recently, dwelt with very 
natural pride on the fact that, since he 
began his fight for the enforcement of 
law in Missouri, immigration to the 
State had increased 25 per cent., and 
real-estate values to-about the same ex- 
tent. It may be true, as Archbishop 
Whately said, that, while honesty is the 
best policy, the man who is honest for 
that reason is a knave. At the same 
time, the prosperity of a State which 
has just gone through a drastic pro- 
cess of reformation, even though the 
relation of cause and effect is not made 
out, is the best imaginable answer to 
the ever-recurring argument that who- 
soever exposes abuses at home is “de- 
faming the State” or “befouling his own 
nest.” Even well-intentioned citizens 
have been slow to see the value of the 
advertising which comes to a commu- 
nity that has resolutely set about the 
cure of its political and social ills. 

The same “hurting business” argu- 
ment has been used more often, prob- 
ably—though less publicly—in connec- 
tion with disease epidemics than any- 
thing else. Ibsen has used the fight of 
a courageous young physician against 
the polluted water supply of a health 
resort as the subject of his play, “An 
Enemy of Society,” allegorically thus 
representing himself and his hostile 
critics. The “hushing up” of incipient 
epidemics is often regarded as part of 
the duty of city officials. The recent 
reported threat of “prominent business 
men” to boycott Bath Beach physicians 
who gave any information about the 
prevalence of typhoid fever there, was a 
ease in point. Of course, attempts of 
this kind are sometimes successful, and 
visitors are welcomed throughout an 
epidemic, quite unaware of their dan- 
ger. But the policy of frankness has 
its profits. ‘ine householders of New 
Orleans to-day wear on their coats 
cheerful buttons announcing, “My cis- 
tern is all right. How about yours?” 
Their fight against yellow fever is being 
made in the open, and the grand jury is 
investigating the officials who are al- 
leged to have kept it dark in the past. 
Can anybody doubt that the city stands 
better before the country in every way 
than if stories of “Yellow Jack” were 
merely whispered on the streets and 
fright had only rumor to feed on? 

It is not likely that the time will ever 
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come when powerful business interests 
of a city will bribe the district attorney 
to put Mayor and Common Council in 
jail, for the sake of the profits that fol- 
low reform, or induce the health officer 
to invent a visitation of disease in order 
that the city may have the credit of be- 
ing frank about it. There are just now, 
however, several less conspicuous in- 
stances in which business interests long 
responsible for abuses of one kind or an- 
other are taking a more far-sighted view 
of the consequences of their policies. In 
other words, in certain lines self-interest 
in this country is becoming perceptibly 
more enlightened. One of the most 
prominent illustrations of this is that of 
the lumbermen. From the time of the 
first settlements they were the unrelent- 
ing foes of our forests. With amazing 
speed the vast tracts in the Middle West 
were denuded of their timber, with no 
thought of provision for the future. Yet, 
brought up sharply by the imminent fail- 
ure of supply and the loss of their means 
of livelihood, the great lumber compa- 
nies have been adopting of their own ac- 
cord methods of scientific forestry, and 
President Roosevelt was able to say be- 
fore the Forest Congress that “hence- 
forth the movement for the conservative 
use of the forest is to come mainly from 
within, not from without; from the men 
who are actively interested in the use of 
the forest in one way or another, even 
more than from those whose interest is 
philanthropic and general.” 

Another notable instance is furnished 
by the pure-food agitation. When the 
demand for legislation on this subject be- 
gan, even the honest manufacturers were 
generally opposed to it, not because their 


“own business would be injured by the 


punishment of adulteration and mis- 
branding, but because they feared the 
general unsettling of business—and with 
good reason in a business so dependent 
on capricious popular tastes. This, too, 
has changed. The better class of food 
manufacturers are among the advocates 
of a national pure-food law, and they are 
finding that there is a public willing to 
recognize the value of products above 
suspicion. In this connection may be re- 
called the hopes expressed in the Frank- 
lin Institute’s recent discussion of shell- 
fish as carriers of disease—that the oys- 
termen would find it a “distinctly desir- 
able business proposition” to keep out of 
polluted waters and make their wares 
conform to every sanitary requirement. 
Most surprising of all has been the 
changed attitude of some of the patent- 
medicine manufacturers, who, after fight- 
ing by fair means or foul every effort to 
secure publicity of their formulas, have 
voluntarily made these public. People 
were slow in grasping the fact that 
many, if not most, of the widely adver- 
tised nostrums were actually harmful by 
reason of the alcohol or narcotics they 
contain. Now that this is better under- 
stood, the only possible defence is in the 





abandonment of secrecy, and a few have 
taken this step before the law compels it. 

That everybody will one day be good 
because it pays, is a consummation not 
to be hoped for. Indeed, it is unfortu- 
nately true that virtue does not invari- 
ably pay. The real value of such in- 
stances as are cited above is that they 
reveal the reformer as a somewhat less 
visionary and impractical creature than 
he is commonly represented. And since 
out of his past work have come occa- 
sional dollars and cents, he may have so 
much the better credentials for his next 
undertaking. 


SENATOR DEPEW SETTLES. 

On July 31 the Attorney-General of 
New York brought suit against Chauncey 
M. Depew for having, among other 
things, “neglected or refused to pay the 
amount of the losses” which the Equit- 
able had suffered through its loan of 
$250,000 to the Depew Improvement Com- 
pany, although “said Depew and others 

agreed that they would save said 
defendant society harmless from loss.” 
On August 26, the Equitable, in its an- 
swer to the suit of the Attorney-General, 
stated that it was making a thorough 
legal examination of the Depew loan, 
“with a view to recovering, either by ac- 
tion’ or by adjustment out of court, any 
sums that may be found due to this de- 
fendant.” A week ago, Mr. Depew paid 
up. For himself and his associates he 
turned over to the Equitable $293,850.82, 
the amount of the loan with interest. 
That is, he made the “adjustment out of 
court.” He is therefore fully entitled to 
the credit of having settled rather than 
face legal proceedings. That we cheer- 
fully accord him. 

Whether, however, any such moral 
grandeur attaches to his action as he 
seems to imply; whether his explanatory 
letter is wholly consistent with his secret 
but sworn testimony before Superintend- 
ent Hendricks; whether the clearing up 
of this loan complication, supposing it 
to be complete, covers all that was shady 
in his relations to the Equitable—these 
are quite other questions. Mr. Depew 
now writes: “I purchased for $100,000 
in cash a one-fifteenth interest in the 
stock of the [Depew Improvement] Com- 
pany.” This is a more dignified, but a 
much less picturesque, account of the 
transaction than the one given by the 
Senator under oath on May 9 last. On 
that date, he testified that he had refused 
when Mr. Webb asked him to purchase 
$100,000 of the stock, and that thereupon 
the latter said: 

“Very well. I knew what you would say, 
and so I have opened an account in my 
bank. I have put up the stock as collat- 
eral. I have borrowed $100,000 for you, so 
you need have no trouble, and here are a 
check and note, and you sign these two. 
You have got your stock, and in three 


months .it will be sold out and you will 
make a handsome profit.” 


In the matter of the guarantee against 





loss which Mr. Depew gave the Equit- 
able, there are obviously legal niceties 
which could be tried out only in court 
The Equitable thought it had a complete 
guarantee. However, when the docu 
ment was produced by Superintendent 
Hendricks, and Senator Depew was ask 
ed if he considered that it fixed “any 
liability on you of any kind,” he blithely 
replied: “As a lawyer I don’t think so.” 
As a lawyer, he may have been right. it 
it not for a layman to say he was not, 
lacking a judicial decision. But what is 
plain to the wayfaring man who read 
the testimony of Gerald R. Brown, su 
perintendent of the Equitable bond-and 
mortgage department, and of Alvin W 
Krech, president of the Equitable Trust 
Company, is the fact that tae guarantee 
was regarded as absolutely binding, and 
that, on the strength of it, and at Mr 
Depew's request, the referee's deed of 
foreclosure was not put on record. Mr. 
Krech described the transaction as ‘‘sim- 
ply a postponement of the payments of 
the debt practically from Mr. Depew and 
his associates.” 

Over the legal and moral question of 
his having, as an Equitable director 
and a member of its executive commit 
tee, helped secure what was practically 
a loan to himself, Senator Depew glides 
lightly. He now says: “I was, of 
course, cognizant of the negotiativns 
for this loan.”” But in his sworn testi 
mony before Superintendent Hendricks 


we find this question and answer: “You 
voted in favor of this loan on the ex 
ecutive committee?" “I think I did.” 


Let the statutes of New York make the 
fitting comment: 

“No director or officer of an insurance 
corporation doing business in this State 
shall receive any money or valuable thing 
for negotiating. procuring, or recommend 
ing any loan from any such corporation, or 
for selling or aiding in the sale of any 
stocks or securities to or by such corpora- 
tion.”’ [Note that Mr. Depew's confessed 
contract or guarantee was ‘“‘to form a new 
company and issue bonds, which bonds they 
would deliver to us (the Equitable) for the 
property if he would turn it over to 
them.’’] 

“Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall forfeit his position as 
such director or officer, and be disqualified 
from thereafter holding any such office in 
any insurance corporation.” 


There are, finally, other grave com- 
plaints and legal charges against Sen- 
ator Depew as a director of the Equita- 
ble, in regard to which his letter is 
completely silent. In the Attorney-Gen- 
eral’s suit, it is set forth that the di- 
rectors had “wastefully and improvi- 
dently procured and caused” the pay- 
ment of salaries “largely in excess of 
the value of the services rendered.” This 
squints hard at Mr. Depew, since he has 
admitted that it was his eagle eye which 
first perceived that James H. Hyde was 
worth $100,000 a year to the Equitable 
as vice-president. He says nothing 
whatever about that now, possibly be- 
cause his counsel have advised him to 
wait and see if the courts hold him indi- 
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vidually liable tor his waste and im- 
providence as « director. If they do, we 
have not a particle of doubt that Senator 
Depew will pay up, and with the “mag- 
of Henry James’s men- 
dicant accepting money. But there is 
anothet pecification by the Attorney- 
General which the Senator must know 
looks his way It is that the directors 
wastefully, improvidently, and improp- 
to pay 


nificent gesture” 


rly procured and caused 
excessive, improper, and unwarranted 


sims of money to various attorneys and 


counsellors at law.” If this does not 
mean Mr. Depew's annual retainer of 
$20,000, what does it mean” He con- 
fessed that he could not well draw up an 


temized account of services rendered. 
lhe public would gladly hear him again 
on this matter Paul Morton ruthlessly 
cut off the Depew retainer; but if the 
Senator can now convince the commit- 
tee and the courts that he earned thrice 


his fee, he should again receive his own 
with usury Meantime he must in bit 
terness of spirit search even the par- 
tisan pre in vain for apology or sup- 
pert. much less for the old-time adula- 


tion, in this crisis 


“A DISEASE OF CIVILIZATION.” 


The old question whether insanity in- 
crease is civilization advances is still 
open. It is a part of that larger prob- 
lem, whether evolution is to be inter- 


preted in terms of optimism or of pes- 
simism. Many reasons, both theoretical 
ind practical, have been given for sup* 
posing that the number of the insane is 
increasing it has been argued that 
the nervous system of man is being de- 
eloped disproportionately to the rest 
of his bodily organism. The body of the 
brute is adapted to its instinets; the 
body of man is an old bottle filled with 
the new wine of highly specialized in- 
telligence and emotion it has been 
upposed that the progress of evolution 
towards a lappy ideal is interrupted and 
impeded more and more by dissolution 


ind degeneracy. This doctrine, defend 

ed very kilfully by such writers as 
Vaudsle ind Nordau, has been pat 

ially justified by popular opinion and 
hy statistics 


We are told that the industrial and 
commerctlal life of the present is so in- 
tense and rapid that even strong men 
bend and break under the pressure. 
There is work without recreation, ex 
citement without rest, gayety without 
pleasure--in short, nervous expenditure 
without corresponding satisfaction if 
the distribution of wealth and power be 
more equal now than in former days, 
there are men who are richer now than 
at any other period of history; and the 
moral history of the poor is deepened 
by examples of extravagance and lux- 
urvy brought home to them by dally ex- 
perience and the daily press. There is 
a struggle and stress In social life un- 
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known in other times. Men, women, and 
children are overworked. There are 
sweat-shops, unwholesome factories, and 
long hours. Labor is so specialized that 
the joy of complete achievement is im- 
paired. The rewards of success are 
great, but competition is greater, and 
the attainment of success more difficult. 

Consequently, fatigue and ennui are 
more widespread than ever before. They 
predispose men to nervous disorders. 
Fatigue, disease, and sadness invite in- 
temperance. It is not the intemper- 
ance of a former generation—the drunk- 
enness of the three-bottle squire or of 
the luxurious rich. It is the intem- 
perance of the poor, of the hard-worked 
men and women who live from hand to 
mouth, and who seek to bring a mo- 
mentary idealism into their lives by an 
artificial stimulus. There are prepara- 
tions of drugs innumerable, advertised 
everywhere, to add fuel to the fire be- 
neath the cracked boiler, to urge on the 
jeded and depressed to morbid activity. 
Cities like flaming lamps attract the 
multitude like moths. Bad sanitary 
conditions and crowded tenements beget 
weak bodies and weak minds, breed im- 
morality and consequent disease. Thus 
the idea has become more or less preva- 
lent that society is going down hill as 
fast as heredity, self-indulgence, dissi- 
pation, and hard work can make it ge. 

But this pessimistic conclusion is 
greatly weakened by other considera- 
tions of equal importance. The statis- 
tical reports are particularly mislead- 
ing. As Fere says, the greater the im- 
provement in the care of the insane, the 
more gloomy the statistical outlook. Al- 
most all those who now suffer from 
mental diseases are sent to asylums. In- 
deed, for many kinds of such disorders, 
there are private asylums and sanitar- 
iums to which people go as they would 
to a quiet hotel. Better accommoda- 
tions for the patients, a greater number 
of institutions, the frequency of cures, 
the tendency to regard insanity as a dis- 
ease like any other disease, and not as 
a moral obliquity—all these causes make 
people more ready to go or to send their 
afflicted relatives to public or private 
asylums for better care; thus the num- 
ber of patients under treatment is in- 
creased, though there is no real increase 
in the number of the insane. 

It is well known that the more in- 
tellectual classes, and even those who 
are hard-worked mentally, are not the 
groups from which most of the inmates 
of asylums are recruited. The alliance 
of “great wits with madness” and the 
eccentricities of men of genius are phe- 
nomena too uncommon to be made the 
basis of a wide generalization. The 
spread of insanity among certain races 
and the geographical distribution of in- 
sanity in certain regions show how iIr- 
regular are its conditions. For exam- 
ple, previous to the civil war, insanity 
was extremely rare among the slaves of 





the South, but since their emancipation, 
they have come into competition with 
the whites, and either for this reason, or 
because of certain modifications in their 
life and habits, insanity has been stead- 
ily increasing among the negroes. The 
Indians, on the contrary, have been but 
little troubled by nervous disorders, 
either originally or after having been 
brought under civilizing influences. The 
energetic competition and rapid devel- 
opment of America seem to have had 
but little direct influence in producing 
insanity. Probably the Middle West is 
the region where life is most active and 
business most absorbing; but we find 
that the geographical distribution of 
nervous diseases is such that the North- 
eastern States from Maine to New York 
show an abnormally large proportion of 
insane patients, that the number de- 
creases as we go farther west, until 
California is reached, where there are 
more people, proportionately, in asy- 
lums than in any other part of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Whatever view be taken of the rela- 
tion of insanity to civilized life, it is 
at least encouraging that many of the 
horrors which used to be associated with 
the treatment of the insane have dis- 
appeared. We shall never see a return 
to the age described by Plato when 
madness was regarded as a divine in- 
spiration and a blessing; but we may 
take some comfort from the theories of 
Moreau and Nisbet, who Yook upon in- 
sanity as a condition of true genius. 
Thus even the eccentricities of the great, 
who show symptoms of perversity and 
certain varieties of mania, may be for- 
given when we reflect that the most ex- 
cellent as well as the worst of the hu- 
man family may be those who are 
touched with ecstasy. 


ENGLISH EVANGELICALISM. 
OXFORD, Atigust 25, 1905. 


Evangelicalism was for some seventy 
years or more—say, broadly, from 1760 to 
1835—the religion of the vast majority of 
serious Englishmen; it created and gov- 
erned that moral anomaly, “the religious 
world.” Even as late as the Palmerston- 
ian era (1855-1865), the Evangelical party 
was a power in the land. At that time 
there existed a sort of alliance between 
men of undoubted plety, such as Lord 
Shaftesbury, and a Premier who, though 
according to his lights a sincere English 
patriot, never affected to be anything else 
than an able man of the world, zealous for 
the greatness of his country. Forty years 
have passed since the death of Palmerston. 
Evangelicalism has become a thing of the 
past. This assertion is no denial of the 
fact that many Bvangelical ideas, belong- 
ing as they do to permanent elements of 
English Protestantism, still exert a great 
effect. Still less is it a disparagement of 
the work performed by the Bvangelica! 
movement. What is meant is, that this 
movement, with its defects and its vir- 
tues, may well be examined as a thing 
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belonging to a period which has passed 
away. 

Before, however, any man attempts 
summarize the characteristics of a relig- 
lous movement, he should remember that 
every appeal to the moral, the religious, or 
the spiritual emotions or beliefs of man 
kind must, if it is successful, share some 
of the characteristics of the age which i 
attempts to reform. Innovators have al- 
ways much in common with their oppo 
nents, though this common element is the 
thing to which reformers and anti-reform 
ers are in general equally blind. Teach- 
ers, or preachers, who speak a tongue 
which no man can interpret, of necessity 
make no converts. If we ask why Roger 
Bacon could not open a path for science 
as effectively as Francis Bacon, or why 
Wycliff failed where Luther succeeded, the 
answer is as certain as it is melancholy. 
The teaching of Roger Bacon in the thir- 
teenth century and the reformation at- 
tempted by Wycliff in the fourteenth cen- 
tury missed their mark because few were 
the disciples who could understand the 
scientific or religious ideas of the master. 
Evangelicalism, on the other hand, par- 
took of the weakness no less than of the 
strength of its age. It was a creed which, 
during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, well met the wants of serious 
Englishmen. The preachers who, in the 
England of the eighteenth century, de 
nounced the frivolfties,)the amusements, 
and the vices of théir"time, and by their 
denunciation reinvigorated practical relig- 
ion among a society which seemed (though 
the appearance was to a great extent de- 
lusive) full of corruption, were, from one 
point of view, men of their time. Evan- 
gelicalism was closely connected with such 
eighteenth-century ideas as had taken hold 
of the English people. This consideration 
accounts for some, at least, among the 
characteristics of the Evangelical move- 
ment which to students of to-day are al- 
most patent defects. 

English Evangelicalism was marked by 
that prosaic element which underlies the 
thought and to some extent the senti- 
ment of the eighteenth century. Earnest 
religious teachers were necessarily men 
capable of vivid enthusiasm; but enthusiasm 
or ardent faith is not the same thing as 
strong imaginative capacity. The fervour, 
the eloquence, and, above all, the dramatic 
power of Whitefield, achieved unrivalled 
rhetorical victories, and assuredly turned 
or converted whole crowds from darkness 
to light; but, for all this, no Evangelical 
writer possessed the imaginative power 
which lights Up even the terrors of Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim with a sort of poetic glow. 
That teachers whose creed was, after all, a 
form of Puritanism, should think little of 
imaginative writing euch as poems, dramas, 
or novels, was almost a matter of necessity; 
and although it must have had the inevit- 
able effect of blinding Evangelical converts 
to the gsthetic side of life, and must, 
moreover, have caused a division between 
them and moralists, such as Johnson, whose 
religion, colored as it was by High Church- 
manship, allowed him to feel intense in- 
terest in polite letters, the common sense 
and prosaic view of existence natural to 
men imbued with eighteenth-century ideas 
and acceptable to business-like Englishmen 
almost of necessity led to a distrust of ev- 
erything which could be called mystical. 
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Though, again, it is the vulgarest error 
to suppose that the leading Evangelical 
clergy were men lacking the education at- 
tainable in their time in England by indus- 
trious students, yet they assuredly under- 
valued the pursuit of knowledge. They suf- 
fered in this matter alike from their oppo- 
sition to and their sympathy with ideas of 
their time. Bighteenth-century enlighten- 
ment, allied as it was with religious skep- 
ticism, inevitably aroused their opposition 
The very fact that a “free-thinker"’ should 
have become equivalent to an infidel, and 
an unbeliever have been only too easily 
identified by religious teachers with an 
atheist, is significant; but if preachers 
bent on saving souls had little sympathy 
with the intellectual movement of their 
age, it is equally obvious that they de 
rived from their time that aversion to the 
so-called historical method which was 
shared at once by Voltaire and by Voltaire’s 
most strenuous opponents. This aversion, 
however, made the study and indeed the un- 
derstanding of Biblical history an impos- 
sibility; and much of the doctrinal narrow- 
ness, as well as of the intolerance in mat- 
ters of Biblical criticism, which may fairly 
imputed the Evangelicals, was due, 
in part at least, to intellectual deficiencies 
fostered by the anti-historical spirit of the 
eighteenth century. , at any rate, note- 
worthy that the High Churchmen who, from 
1834 onwards, attacked the dominant relig- 
ious opinion of their day, found that their 
most effective weapons were an appeal to 
the wsthetic which has always 
been closely connected with High Church- 
manship, and to such aspects of history as 
exalted the authority of the Church and 
told against that belief in the verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible which was cherished 
by the leading representatives of Evangel- 


be to 
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sentiment 


jcalism. Add to all this one cause of weak- 
ness which arose from causes peculiar to 
‘England. Between the orthodox Noncon- 


formist, such as Robert Hall and Isaac Tay- 
lor of Ongar, on the one side, and Venn 
of Huddersfield and Simeon on the other, 
there was little difference of fundamental 
faith, but the Evangelicals properly so 
called, whether clergymen or laymen, were 
members of the Church of England; they 
were also many of them Tories. A fusion 
between Evangelicals and orthodox Dissent- 
ers Was therefore, from political causes and 
historical traditions, an impossibility. Un- 
natural division has been the cause of un- 
necessary weakness. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century 
the deficiencies of Evangelicalism are ob- 
They explain how it is that a move- 
ment which effected so much for England 
has, like the Puritanism of the seventeenth 
century, missed its mark. But at this mo- 
ment it is of far more consequence to note 
how great were the results in fact worked 
by Evangelicalism. 

To the Evangelical teachers is due an ex- 
traordinary revival of practical religion. 
Wesleyans who gradually separated from 
the Church, Evangelical clergymen, such as 
the Venns, who worked within the Church, 
did in fact accomplish a moral reform the 
results of which have not perished. Con- 
stitutional historians are constantly per- 
plexed by this question: How did it hap- 
pen that, whilst the government of Eng- 
land was from 1688 onwards all but avow- 
edly based on a system of corruption which 


vious 
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often took the form of almost open bribery, 

yet, from some influence of which it Is hard 
assign the the spirit of 

England improved time 

whilst the anomalies of the 


to cause public 
went 


Conatitution re 


as on; and 


mained unchanged, the moral tone of the 
country so changed as to reform the work 
ing of the Constitution? How was it, to 


put the same inquiry in another form, that 


a generation which had been guided or cor 


rupted by Walpole, was succeeded by a 
generation which adored Pitt; how was 

that Chatham handed on his ideal of public 
spirit to his son; how did it happen that 
before the reign of George III. had come to 
an end, a kind of corruption had becom 
impossible which, when he ascended the 
throne, statesmen might still practise al 


without blame? The answer surely !s 


to be found in the Increasing influence of a 


most 


middle class, the members of which had 
been aroused by Evangelical teachers to a 
new sense both of private and of publi 
duty. 

Nor did the service rendered to English 


publie life stop here. Those who ask why it 


was that the passions of the French Revo 
lution evoked on the whole so littl 


thy among the English middle classes, find a 


sympa 


true though partial answer to their inquiry 
in the consideration that the Bvangelical 
revival enlisted under the standard of re 
ligion the Englishmen who felt most keen 
ly the enthusiasm of humanity Philao 
thropy which, on the Continent, was the op 


ponent, became in England the ally, of re 


ligious enthusiasm. This fs not the place 
n which to trace the close and intimat« 
connection between English humanitarian 
ism and English Evangelicalism, or to do 
more than to just note the extent to which, 


in works of humanity, disciples of Bentham 
stood by side with of Wil 
perforce or of Simeon. however, 
was this connection that It i 
possible to say whether, towards the end o 


disk iples 
So close, 


absolutely im 


side 


the eighteenth and during the first half of 
the nineteenth century, philanthropy or re 
ligion did most to promote every effort fo: 
the diminution of human suffering The 
abolition of the slave trade and the eman 
cipation of the negroes are but the crown 


ing triumphs of a policy the lines of which 
were marked out as much by the religious 
as by the philosophical reformers of Eng 
land To then, 
justly ascribed a revival of earnest, pract 

cal piety amongst the English middle 
classes, the moralization of English publi 
life, the triumph of Bnglish human! 
tarianism AN OBSERVER 


Evangelicalism, may be 


and 


Correspondence. 





AN UNINTENTIONAL INJUSTICD 


To THe Epitor oF THE NATION: 

In to-day’s Nation is printed a para 
graph concerning the volume recently ts 
sued by us for Prof. F. W. Bain, ‘A Digit 
of the Moon.’ The writer of the paragraph 
says: “It does not appear whether the pres 
ent edition is original or pirated.” 

We are surprised that any writer having 
to do with the literary department of the 
Nation should not have better knowledge 
of the uniform policy of our house thao 
to make the implication conveyed in the 


Sir 
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The Nation. 





will now state for his 
that, since the date its 
by the late G. P. Putnam, our 
firm has maintained (in advance of and 
irrespective of any restrictions of interna- 
consistent routine in 


above words. We 


information of 


foundation 


tional copyright) a 
issuing American editions of no books by 


living authors, excepting under arrange- 
ment with these authors or their repre- 
sentatives. It is our contention that, with 


such a record for over half a century, the 
imprint of the house ought to be sufficient 


guaranty that a book bearing its imprint 
is not a “piratical publication.” 

The four stories, comprising the volume 
in question were first printed in Oxford in 
four separate volumes. The author, Prof. 
F. W. Bain, now holds a chair in the Col- 
lege of Poonah, British India He was for 
a number of years a fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford, and is a personal friend 
of the writer of this letter. It was our 
uggestion to Professor Bain that we 
should be interested in printing in one vol- 
ume, and in more attractive typographical 
form than that used for the original is- 
sue, the first three stories as published in 
Oxford Professor Bain asked us to delay 
the publication of our American edition 
until he could complete the fourth story, 
which is now included in our volume 

We had requested the author to prepare 


American 
readers, a general introduction. He decid- 
ed, however, that the prefaces printed with 


the 


for this volume, addressed to 


four stories as originally issued in the 


separate volumes ought to meet the re- 
quirements We have, therefore, no pre- 
face for the volume. The preface which 
caused the perplexity to your reviewer, 
bearing date of 1898, has to do simply with 
the story “A Digit of the Moon,’ which 
gives its title to the volume 
G. P. PUTNAM's Sons. 


New Yor«, August 81, 1005. 





[The word was ill chosen, for we 
meant not to impugn the publishers’ good 
faith, but 
thing in the volume betrayed the fact 
that it was a reprint of stories which 
originally appeared some years ago in 
England. In this sense, “it does not ap- 
pear [in the volume before us] whether 
the present edition is original or a re- 
print” would have been a better phrase, 
thought.—Eb. 


to express surprise that no- 


as corresponding to our 


NATION. ] 
THE HEATH PAPERS 

To THe Eprror or Tue NATION: 

lam greatly obliged to you for call- 


Sin 
ing attention to the inexplicable blunder in 
printing Part Ill. of the Heath Papers, 
which had not before been brought to my 


iotice Through the carelessness of some 
one in the printing-office the electrotype of 
page 153 of Part Il. was used tin printing 
page 153 of Part III., instead of the plate 
which had been made for the new part. Of 
course the volumes which have been already 
distributed will immediately recalled, 
and others printed from the proper plates 
substituted for them, without expense to 
who has received the misprinted 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C. SMITH. 
MassacuusertTs HisrortcaL Society, Bosror, 
Beptember 1, 1905. 


be 


any one 


volume. 





Notes. 


From Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s fall list we 
‘James Russell Lowell,’ by Ferris 
Greenslet; ‘Charles Godfrey Leland,’ by 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell, in two volumes; 
‘Sidney Lanier,’ by Edwin Mims; ‘James G. 
Blaine,’ by Edward Stanwood; ‘American 
Literary Masters,” by Leon H. Vincent; 
‘The Chief American Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ edited by Curtis Hidden 
Page; ‘The Words of Garrison: A Centen- 





select 


nial Selection, 1805-1905’: “The Poems of 
Trumbull Stickney’; Byron's Complete 
Poetic and Dramatic Works, edited by 


Paul Elmer More; ‘The English Works of 
George Herbert,’ newly arranged, anno- 
tated and considered by Prof. George Her- 
bert Palmer; ‘The Love Poems of John 
Donne,’ edited by Charles Eliot Norton; 
‘The England and Holland of the Pilgrims,’ 
by Morton Dexter; ‘A Short History of 
Italy,’ by Henry D. Sedgwick; ‘The Tsar 
and the Autocracy,’ by a member of the 
Imperial Court; ‘The Valerian Persecution,’ 
by Patrick J. Healy; ‘The Development of 
Religious Liberty in Connecticut,’ by M. 
Louisa Greene; ‘Mount Desert: A History,’ 
by George E. Street; ‘A History of the 
Town of Middleboro, Mass.,” by Thomas 
Weston; ‘A Sketch of Etna and Kirkers- 
ville, Licking Co., Ohio,’ by Gen. Morris 
Schaff; ‘Louisiana,’ by Albert Phelps, and 
‘Rhode Island,’ by Irving B. Richman, in 
the ‘‘American Commonwealths Series’’; 
‘The Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress of Arts and Science at St. Louis, 
September, 1904,’ in eight volumes; ‘Part of 
a Man's Life,’ by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson; ‘Ways of Nature,’ by John Bur- 
roughs; “Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico,’ by 
Cc. William Beebe; ‘English Hours,’ ana 
‘The Question of Our Speech’ (including 
‘The Lesson of Balzac’), by Henry James; 


‘The Fixed Period,’ by William Osler; 
‘Noah's Ark,’ by E. Boyd Smith; and 
Holmes’s ‘One Hoss Shay,’ illustrated by 


Howard Pyle. 

A. 8. Barnes & Co. will publish during 
the autumn “The Journeys of La Salle and 
his Companions, 1668-1687,’ in their origi- 
nal narratives edited and introduced by 
Prof. Isaac J. Cox of the University of 
Cincinnati, in two volumes; ‘The Voyages 
and Explorations of Samuel de Champlain, 
Narrated by Himself,’ newly translated by 
Annie Nettleton Bourne, with an introduc- 
tion by Prof. E. G. Bourne; and ‘The Span- 
ish Explorers,’ a uniform edition of the 
original narratives of De Soto, Coronado, 
and Cabeca de Vaca, selected from ‘The 
Trail Makers.” 

During the present month, McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co, will bring out ‘The Torch,’ Prof. 
George E. Woodberry's series of Lowell In- 
stitute lectures in 19038. The last four lec- 
tures relate to Spenser, Milton, Words- 
worth, and Shelley. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish during the 
present season a history of the Declaration 
of Independence, by J. H. Hazleton, and the 
Minutes of the Committee of Safety of the 
County of Tryon, N. Y., 1774-1775, edited 
and illustrated with portraits, views, and 
facsimiles. 

Further announcements from Macmillan 
are ‘The Character of Renaissance Architec- | 
ture,’ by Prof. Charles H. Moore of Har- 


Slater; ‘A Handbook of Physiology,’ with 
three-color plates, by Dr. Austin Flint, and 
‘The Italian Lakes,’ painted by Ella Du- 
Cane, described by Richard Baghot. 

Albert Brandt, Trenton, N. J., will pub- 
lish ‘The Building of the City Beautiful,’ 
a social vision, by Joaquin Miller, and 
‘Cape Cod Ballads, and Other Verse,’ by 
Joe Lincoln. 

A ‘Motor Year-book,’ with many illus- 
trations and diagrams, and a chapter on the 
law of motoring, is forthcoming from 
Methuen & Co., London. 

The Grimm Society of Cassel has de- 
cided to publish its rich collection of un- 
published letters and other documents of 
the Brothers Grimm, with a promise of 
throwing considerable light on the history 
of the learned world in the last century. 
The first volume is to appear early next 
year. 

In five years, even in Edinburgh, things 
have moved. Otherwise Mr. John Geddie’s 
‘Romantic Edinburgh’ (BE. P. Dutton & 
Co.) might safely be commended as a sug- 
gestive guide or a meditative memory. 
But it is an untouched reissue under a new 
date, and still bears references to 1900 as 
the year of its origin. We noticed it when 
it first appeared. 

For range of territory traversed and 
variety of adventure, “The Personal Narra- 
tive of James O. Pattie, of Kentucky’ 
(1824-30), just published in Cleveland by 
the Arthur H. Clark Ce. among its “Early 
Western Travels,” is, perhaps, unrivalled in 


that series. From the Missouri (near 
Omaha) to Santa Fé, the Gila River, the 
Colorado, the peninsula of Lower Cali- 


fornia, the headwaters of the Big Horn and 
Yellowstone, this adventurer and his father 
sought furs, and endured wounds and im- 
prisonment from savages and Spanish 
Mexicans, in the true spirit of frontiersmen. 
The mere thought of the warlike and 
ferocious conditions among the Indians 
here displayed as existing less than seven- 
ty-five years ago in a region now traversed 
by railways, if still sparsely settled, is 
amazing. There are a few plates of the 
original editions of 1831. 

Another meritorious reprint is of Sylves- 
ter Judd’s ‘History of Hadley’ (Springfield, 
Mass.: H. R. Huntting & Co.), first pub- 
lished in 1863 and edited after the author’s 
death by Lucius M. Boltwood. Judd was 
the father of his more illustrious name- 
sake, the author of ‘Margaret’; and was a 
diligent and painstaking antiquary. His 
compilation is replete with authentic in- 
formation as to manners and customs, and 
is highly browsable. He tells on page 146 
of a squaw who gave tidings of an Indian 
descent on Hatfield and the adjoining towns 
in 1675 (during King Philip’s war), and 
was ordered by Capt. Mosely “‘to be tourne 
in pieces by dogs, and shee was so dealt 
withall.”’ “The excessive cruelty and 
atrocity of the Indians,” comments Judd, 
“their burnings, Massacres, and tortures, 
exasperated the English, and sometimes 
led Christian men to act like merciless bar- 
barians.”” At page 261 he records the hang- 
ing of Jack, a negro slave of Wethersfield, 
for house-burning, his dead body being then 
burnt in the same fire that consumed Ma- 
ria, another black incendiary, alive. Thig 
was done in Boston in 1681. The present 
| reprint is distinguished by an introduction, 
by George Sheldon, to disprove the legend 





vard; ‘How to Collect Books,’ by J. H. 


of the regicide Goffe’s apparition for the 
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defence of Hadiey against the savages. He 
does strip it of ,all support, as Hadley 








was not attacked, but his argument is 
not very orderly or lucid. Of great- 
er importance are an appendix bring- 


town history down to date, 
an index to the History, and another to 
Mr. Boltwood’s family genealogies, both 
new. There are also. several pleasing and 
judicious photographic illustrations. A 
map might have been looked for. The 
tewn (native to Gen. Hooker) appears to 
have been fortunate in escaping a soldiers’ 
monument. 

We long ago announced the inception of 
an enterprise which was sorely needed, 
viz., an Index of Persons to the first fifty 
volumes of the New England Historical ant 
Genealogical Register. There now lies be- 
fore us*Part 1, Volume L., of this Index— 
Aaciye—Bigland (Boston: New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society). It agrees in 
form, of course, with the Register, and is in 
closely but clearly printed triple columns. 
Its making was directed by Mr. A. P. C. 
Griffin of the Library of Congress, and by 
Miss Edna F. Calder of Dedham, Mass., 
and the editor for the press is a Radcliffe 
graduate, Miss E. Louise Chapman. There 
will be eighteen parts in all, issued six 
yearly. Nothing more need be said to any 
who are interested in American genealogy. 
No public library should fail to procure 
this master-key to the incomparable 
Register. 

No date is attached to the Routledge-Dut- 
ton one-volume edition from Ellis and 
Spedding of ‘The Philosophical Works of 
Francis Bacon,’ but if it be a reprint, the 
plates are in good condition. To bring all 
within 1,000 pages, fine print was indis- 
pensable, and one can only say that here 
is the. matter for whoever has. curiosity 
and eyesight to pursue it, from the ‘Ad- 
vancement of Learning’ to the Essays. 

It is a pity that Mr. Wollaston’s illus- 
trated ‘Sword of Islam’ (BE. P. Dutton & 
Co.) cannot be more heartily recommend- 
ed. It is an omnium-gatherum, having 
as. a nucleus a previous volume, ‘Half- 
hours with Muhammad,’ and confaining a 
very anecdotal account of Muslim dynas- 
ties, sects, theologists, etc. It consists 
largely of quotations, often unacknow!l- 
edged, from most multifarious authorities, 
and is thus of very inconstant value. The 
student might find it a curious but un- 
satisfactory pastime to hunt its “sources,” 
evidently largely. European, but the general 
reader, for whom it is intended, will be 
sorely befogged. Yet there is a real need 
in English of some such broad and popu- 
lar presentation, and this volume may sti- 
mulate an interest which it cannot sat- 
isfy. 

M. Gaston Rouvier’s ‘La Niéce de M. 
Jacob Gaspard’ (Paris: Charpentier) is a 
story of some sensational power, working 
itself out from a humorous description 
of the village of Niederfelden, which one 
easily places precisely six miles from the 
gare at Zurich, just at the covered bridge 
over the Sihl, between Lagnau and Gat- 
tikon. Whether there actually is such a 
village or not, the reader will .with dif- 
ficulty rid himself of the idea that there 
is, and that the characters of the story 
live there, droll as they arg, and romantic 
as their doings become when the plot 
thickens, The usurer .who seeks an 


ing the 
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election, the meeting of hero and 
heroine on a_ “hill above the village, 
the country féte, the criminal ac- 


cusation against a near relative of the 
heroine, and other like details remind one 
of ‘La Grande Marniére’ of Georges Oh- 
net; and the novel, in its humbler way, en- 
dures the, comparison very well. We may 
add that it is entirely free from those dis- 
tasteful things which are so apt to spoil 
French fun for us—with the single ex- 
ception of one incident whose raw brutal- 
ity might just as well have been veiled. 
M. Rouvier’s characters talk a French that 
is highly amusing, and his own is not quite 
that of Paris. He writes ‘‘esbrousse’’ for 
esbroufe, “effiloquée” for effilochée; he hears 
a breaking mirror tintant and rustling silk 
crisser, etc. 

In view of the lexicon difficulty which 
all teachers of Hebrew have to face, it 
may be worth while to draw attention to 
the Hebrew-German Taaschen-Worterbuch 
just added to the Langenscheidt series. It 
covers the vocabulary of Genesis, Exodus, 
Samuel, Kings, Psalms, Isaiah, about half 
of Joshua and Judges, and some other 
smaller portions, is evidently accurate and 
well printed, and costs, in cloth, only two 
marks. The forms are given very fully, 
but no passages, of course, can be quoted 
in its 300 small pages. 

The Deutsche Literaturzeitung reports 
that Mommsen had entrusted the post- 
humous publication of his minor writings 
to Karl Zangemeister and Otto Hirschfeld. 
As the former predeceased Mommsen, the 
work devolved upon Hirschfeld alone, who 
has just issued the first volume of the new 
series. The contents are chiefly researches 
of a legal character, the number of sepa- 
rate articles being sixteen, dealing with 
problems of Roman and Egyptian law. 
Mommsen had himself already made a be- 
ginr.ng of this collection. The second 
volume will contain his discussion of Ro- 
man jurists and Roman lawbooks; and the 
third, contributions to the history of Ro- 
man law. 

We have received the fifth annual report 
of the commissioners of the Palisades In- 
Park, dated March 25. Steady 
progress is evidenced in the acquisition of 
new tracts, amounting last year to 438 
acres, having a Palisades frontage of 9,500 
feet, at a cost of $46,490. A profile map 
shows the present state of public and pri- 
vate holdings. There yet remains to be 
acquired a shore frontage of 17,710 feet. 

Already several numbers have appeared 
of a German monthly, Der Buddhist, edited 
by Karl B. Seidenstricker, and published 
by the Buddistischer Verlag in Leipzig. 
The contents consist of original articles, 
translations, essays in apologetics, etc., in- 
tended to make the character and scope 
of Buddhism better known to the Western 
nations. It is accompanied by a supple- 
mentary sheet entitled “Die Buddhistische 
Welt,” and promises to furnish valuable 
contributions to the comparative study of 
religions. 

Female education in India received a sig- 
nificant impulse at a meeting recently held 
in London, at which the subject of early 
marriage was discussed wholly by Indians. 
The opening paper was read by a young 
Sikh Sirdar, and, though his supposition as 
to the origin of the custom was not accept- 
ed. by some of the speakers, they all de- 
nounced it as a curse, whether considered 
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from a physical or a moral point of view 
In 1901 the number of wives under five years 
of age was more than a quarter of a mil 
lion; between five and mi! 
lions; while nearly seven millions were be 
ten and fifteen There 
sides, nearly half a million widows under fif- 
teen, of whom 20,000 less than five 
The life of misery to which these poor in 
nocents are condemned, the hardship, the 
irksome penances, the unmerited shame, are 





ten over two 


tween were, be 


were 


inconceivable to Europeans, the speaker 
said, yet are enforced by Hindu custom. Re 
form has been attempted in the native 
States of Mysore and Baroda by the pass 
ing of mild measures of permissive legis 
lation, but this course is not open 
to the Indian Government as it 
policy is one of absolute neu 
trality in regard to religious cus- 
toms, except when, as in the case of sut- 
tee, they are contrary to natural rights 
The eradication of the evil, all agreed, can 
be accomplished only by female education 


The influence of women is as powerful in 
the East as in the West, and the education 
of men only will do little towards the men- 
tal and moral development of 
80 powerless are they when confronted by 
the dead wall of female preju 
dice, and superstition. 

Oxford was a significant 
gathering when a joint conference of trades 
unions, codperative and 
tional authorities met there on August 12 
to discuss measures for the promotion of 
the higher education of workingmen. The 
Dean of Christ Church presided, and the 
Bishop of Hereford offered a resolution urg 
ing the Board of Education to make in- 
quiry as to the feasibility of enjoining 
compulsory attendance at evening schools 
to the age He 
that the present truncated system of pop- 
ular education in England 
amount of waste so great as to constitute 
an act of national folly, and it was in the 
direction of continuous education of 
people that he looked for the 
of this waste and the beginning of a wiser 
public action with regard’ to the well-being 
of the people. 

The unemployed were one of the subjects 
discussed at the University Ex- 
tension Meeting at Oxford. The 
according to Mr. Masterman, who gave the 
opening lecture, was not how to treat the 
paupers or chronic unemployed, the 
casual class who worked only occasionally, 
but the periodic unemployed. By this term 
be meant the class which, when trade was 
good, were required, but when trade was 
bad were thrown out of employment. The 
fact must be faced that at intervals a con- 
siderable number of workmen would not be 
required; and when these could be 
vided for, the problem of the unemployed 
would be settled. In treating of the rem 
edial side of the question, he warned his 
hearers not to be misled by the objection 
to any particular course of action that it 
was contrary to the law of nature or of po- 
litical economy. It was for the intellectual 
part of the nation and not the political to 
provide some guidance in this matter. 

Assyriologista will feel much interest in 
the cuneiform tablet which has just come 
into the possession of the University of 
Liverpool. It was found at Yurghat, north 
of the Halys, and obtained some months 
ago at Constantinople by Professor Sayce. 
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The long ins ption upon it is written in | 
he same tongue and form of script as the 
two Arzawa letters discovered at Tel el- 
Amarna This fact is important, as it 
gives us a further clue to the situation of 
the land of Arzawa, with which the Egyp- 
tlan court held intercourse under the EBigh- 
teenth Dynasty Owing to its numerous 
Assyrian words and expressions, the new 


will prove of assistance in explain- 
In grammar and vo- 


tablet 
ing the Arzawa texts 
cabulary its language is seen to be similar 


o that brought to light by Professor Sayce 


when recently deciphering the Hittite 
hieroglyphic monuments We find Cappa- 
docia described as “the land of the Hit- 
tites.’’ 

The Report of the Imperial Library in 
Tokio for 1904-5, in both Japanese and Eng- 
lich, shows that, of the 226581 books now 
on the shelves, 45.276 are European Oi 
1415 volumes added during the year, 1,109 
were in Oce dental languages. Of the eight 
classifications, that of history, bioyraphy 
geography, and travels won the greater 
number of readers; the figures for Chinese 
and Japanese books being 39,059, and for 
European 5,530 Literature and language 
followed next in order, but, as against 37,- 

Oriental, there were 10,952 Occidental 
hooks Useful selence, eneyclopedic and 
miscellaneous works and the physical sci- 
ences follow next in demand. The average 
of readers on 332 days was 413, the ex- 
celling reading months being March April, 


May. and June. July and August also drew 
large numbers, but October, November, and 
December, when outdoor life is most allur 
ing in Japan, show the lowest figures. The 
decrease of readers, as compared with the 
previous year, amounted in the one month 
of July, 1904, to 10,557, and is manifest in 
every month until March, 1905—a striking 
phenomenon of the war. Bes'des the tables, 
acknowledement of gifts, ete., the growth 
of the library and use of books is shown 


in the red and black lines of a diagram 


The Kasy Chair, in Harper's, discourses 


pleasantly this month of Mr. Bernard 
Shaw self-confessed ability to write as 
good poetic drama as Shakspere, maintain- 


ing thal Shakspere could make out a defence 
for himeelf modern detraction 


invalidated even by the foolish fanati- 


igAinst not 


to be 


clam of worshippers who can see no defect 


n him He might well stoop from his 
sitar and entreat that ridiculous rabble to 
be done with their service of praise, and 
to own him human and full of errors not 


merits of what he 
the 


Mmeonsistent with the 
had had the 


do \pparentiy 


chance to 
the real editor’ did not 
Rasy Chair aa to 


luck to do. or 


the 
Swioburne'’s critical com 
published in the October 
Willlam J. Long 
the question of anl- 


ecure the advice of 
he value of Mr 
ment on “Othello 


number of last year 
turn at 


The one thing that stands out 


taken another 


mal reason 


most clearly in this rather overdone dis- 
cussion ia that neither side has thought 

worth while to define terms with suffi- 
ent precision to get at any conclusions 
of real sclentifie value Mr. Nevinseon's 
sccount of the new African slave-trade is 


introductory stage, dealing with 
Loanda and the country round about He 
has no difficulty in showing that the system 
of contract labor is necessarily pure slav- 
in practice, since the ignorant natives 


atill im the 


‘ ry 


are utterly powerless to enforce their rights 
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under the contract. But Mr. Nevinson tells 
as that “there is no need to be hypocritical 
or sentimental about it. The fate of the 
slave differs little from the fate of common 
humanity. Few men or women have oppor- 
tunity for more than working, feeding, get- 
ting children, and death.” If this be so. 
then Mr. Nevinson is on a fool's errand af- 
ter all. 


The lively passion for historical study 
and research which for thirty years has 
possessed Mr. Charles Francis Adams, was 
created by an invitation in 1874 to 
deliver a memorial address at the 260th 
anniversary of the permanent settlement 
of Weymouth, Mass. That town, originally 
styled Wessagussett, is second in age to 
Plymouth, and it chanced to be the birth- 
place of the orator’s great-grandmother, 
Abigail Smith (Mrs. John Adams). The 
address, a brilliant beginning, has just been 
reprinted by the Weymouth Historical So- 
clety, together with an excellent one by its 
secretary, Mr. Gilbert Nash, read in 1882, 
“Weymouth in its First Twenty Years,” 
and a third by Mr. Adams again, last Sep- 
tember. Mr. Adams chose to survey his 
own past, and on the whole pronounced good 
his maiden effort; but he now sees, thanks 
partly to Mr. Nash, that the real interest 
of the first years of Wessagusett lies in a 
contest between Church of England settlers 
and the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay. 
“Weymouth was the traditional plague 
centre of prelatical poison—we designate 
it Episcopacy—the seat of the Gorges set- 
tlement, the abiding place of Morell, the 
spot whence Blackstone and Walford had 
emerged. No mercy was to be shown it. 
The last vestige of the ritual was to dis- 
appear from within the limits of the colony 
of Massachusetts Bay.” “Every person on 
the Massachusetts shore connected with 
that earlier settlement, the old Gorges 
‘planters,’ so called, was soon or late 
either harried out of the country, or made 
so uncomfortable in it that he voluntarily 
withdrew—in other words, went into exile. 
Morton of Mount Wollaston, he of Maypole 
fame, was the first victim.” 


This is the capital feature of Mr. 
Adams's review, and is one more indict- 
ment of the Puritans which their apologists 
must meet, The historian is also now able 
to show, from a map discovered meanwhile, 
that the site of the original settlement and 
of Weston'’s biockhouse, in which Miles 
Standish assassinated Wattawamat and his 
fellow-savages (April 6, 1623), has been 
improved out of existence as a gravel pit, 
and is actually subject to tidal overflow. 
We wish the Soctety had reproduced this 
map (borrowing from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society's facsimile), together 
with a general shore view from Boston to 
Wessagusasett; moreover, that a table had 
been appended showing the early settlers 
year by year, so far as they are namable, 
and distinguishing the several companies 
to which they belonged. In other words, 
we crave a second index, cartographical and 
chronological. The address would not be 
Mr. Adama’s If it were lacking in original 
and suggestive excursuses, such as his 
picking a bone with Longfellow for his 
feeble hbandllug of the Standish massacre, 
or his drastic exposure of Revolutionary 
and clvil-war patriotism in the community 
he is addressing. He would in future crises 
abolish volunteer enlistments and resort 





at once to conscription and the draft. Nor 
does he spare the morality and humanity 
of the elder day, as in the treatment of 
the poor or in chastity. “The early church 
records of Weymouth no longer exist, and, 
perhaps, it is well for the good names of 
not a few of your families” that a fire 
destroyed these records in 1751. Here the 
allusion !s to entries which are found alike 
in all New Bngland church records, even 
in Quaker meeting records. Weymouth 
was simply not an exception. 


—The interval between the close of the 
Summer School and the opening of the col- 
lege year is long enough for meditation; 
and the question whether the summer ser- 
vice pays will appeal to many an Americas 
professor. It has always been the consola- 
tion of this pecuniarily underpaid individual 
that his deficient wage is in a manner made 
good by the length of his vacation. When 
the hard-worked business man has jollied 
the professor on having such a lazy time of 
it in summer, the ready answer has been 
that. the three months of leisure are part 
of his salary. To the old-fashioned school- 
master type of professor only is the sum- 
mer season one of rest. Modern professors 
take but a short vacation from real work. 
A fortnight’s loafing at the end of the col- 
lege, year but prepages them for that which 
they feel to be their purest pleasure, and 
investigation or “original work” is their 
subsequent occupation till the chapel bell 
begins to toll again. Now so long as sumi- 
mer schools were manned by those to whom 


‘origiftal work was an unknown factor in 


professional life, it was perhaps a gain to 
entrap the too-leisurely teacher into making 
himself useful in the only way he could. 
But nowadays the summer school boasts 
that its staff is composed of veritable pro- 
fessors; and, with the addition of Yale to 
the list, the spectacle of three great East- 
ern universities turning their professors 
into perpetual drudges may cause the 
thoughtful to ask whether it pays either 
the professor or the university. Six weeks 
of summer teaching leave little time and 
less energy for independent work on the 
part of tle professor who joins the teaching 
staff of the summer school. The summer 
pupils are mainly teachers who wish to be 
coached “up to date” in their respective 
lines. The professor is expected to ‘‘do it 
all,” while the quondam teacher, now schol- 
ar, takes notes and revises himself with the 
modern theories which have become current 
since the teacher-pupil himself left the uni- 
versity. 


—This is all very well for this kind of a 
pupil, It is probably the best way for 
him co spend his vacation; certainly toe 
cheapest way to “keep up,” much less ar- 
duous than reading and less expensive than 
giving up his position to take a year in 
proper study. But how is it with the pro- 
fessors? It must have occurred to many 
of the “original work’’ men who gave in- 
struction to these pupils during July and 
August, that the few hundred dollars re. 
ceived for their services formed no adequate 
compensation for the loss of that produc- 
tive leisure which alone attracts such men 
toward the academic life. Possibly even the 
trustees of the universities may be led 
to inquire whether the entailed loss of 
original investigation is not also a loss 
to the reputation of the university. Even 
from the pedagogical point of view, it is 
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open to doubt whether six more weeks of 
harassing teaching will leave the professor 
in good trim for his winter’s grind. At any 
rate, for the professor himself, it threatens 
to become a serious problem whether he 
can afford this sacrifice, and for the trus- 
tees whether it is well to encourage the 
younger men, whose leisure for their own 
investigations is almost confined to the 
summer months, to cut so large a slice from 
the time given to them for their own intel- 
lectual advancement, the output of which 
is, or should be, the chief care, as it is the 
chief glory, of every university worthy of 
the name. F 


—To their series of books illustrated in 
color, Messrs, A. & C. Black (Macmillan) 
have added ‘Ireland,’ described by Mr. Frank 
Mathew. It is refreshing to read for once 
an account of Ireland’s beauties rather than 
her sorrows. She is the island of saints, 
of ruins, of the sepulchral calm that fol- 
lows storms and strife, of an indifference 
that is only the passive side of discontent. 
Passion, not action, is the true expression 
of her spirit under those soft gray skies 
that almost touch the land. The history of 
her romantic past, her foreign settlers from 
Denmark and Norway and Spain, her long 
resistance of the English, her absorption 
of English colonists till they became more 
Irish than the born Celts, all the pictur- 
esque outlines of the story of the four 
provinces Mr. Mathew tells effectively 
enough. In such a book little was needed 
beyond an objective description of Ireland 
as she strikes the eye. The main motive 
of the volume lies in the seventy-seven 
page illustrations in color by Mr. F. 8. 
Walker. They are beautiful, and admirably 
reproduced, but they will satisfy no one 
that knows Ireland. It is not that the 
colors are too vivid. There are days in Ire- 
land now and then when the sky is as blue 
and cloudless as on the shore of the Medit- 
erranean, and there is no water bluer than 
the mountain tarns or the Atlantic on the 
west coast. But one misses in nearly all 
Mr. Walker’s pictures the inevitable grays 
and dull browns that soothe the eye on the 
brightest Irish day. His browns are too 
red, his favorite purple is a shade that we 
have never seen under the Irish sky. He 
has neglected the opportunities of heather 
and loosestrife and gorse that make all the 
beauty of Irish hills. In some cases he 
has sacrificed truth to prettiness. Nothing 
is so rare in the remote districts as the pic- 
turesque peasants who sit in his neat cab- 
ins; his street in Galway has the coloring 
of Naples, yet nowhere are the tints ot 
dress and stone so subdued as in those old, 
decaying, sordid streets. As for the pic- 
ture called “Wild Rhododendrons in Conne- 
mara,” we can safely say that there is no 
such thing as a wild rhododendron in all Gal- 
way, and the tourist who should take this 
bit of Kylemore garden as representative 
of Connemara’s gloomy scenery would be 
much disappointed in the reality, Ireland 
is a sadder, grayer country than Mr. 
Mathew has described or Mr. Walker paint- 
ed. 


—France has succeeded better than any 
other European country im thoroughly 
blending the diverse constituents of its 
population, and it is not likely that an 
effort at political independence will ever 
be made by one of thése sections. The 
movement, however, for separating the 


South intellectually from the domineering 
North, which began about the middle of the 
last century, has not died out, and the lead- 
er of that movement, Frédéric Mistral, is 
still living at the village of Maillanne. He 
will celebrate his seventy-fifth birthday on 
the Sth of this month, apparently the 
sole survivor of the band of seven poets 
who formed the “Félibre’’ Association, the 
object of which has been to restore the 
literary glory of Provence In the South 
he is idolized; his bust is in all museums, 
his photograph in the shop windows. The 
bestowal on him, last year, of a Nobel 
prize of $40,000 (one-half of which he 
promptly turned over to the Provencal Mu- 
seum founded by him at Arles), made his 
"halo still more luminous. In Die Ziet of 
Vienna Dr. Georg Wegener gives an inter- 
esting account of a visit he paid the aged 
poet at his elegant villa. Mistral himself 
responded to the bell and opened the gate 
for his visitor. He is still good looking, 
enjoys excellent health, and his mind is 
bright and active. Secluded from the world, 
he spends most of his time with his books. 
He showed his visitor, among other things, 
a bookcase containing about a hundred vol. 
umes of manuscript letters, alphabetically 
arranged, his correspondence of half a cen- 
tury. “There is much that is interesting 
in these volumes,’ he said, and when asked 
if he intended to publish any of them he re- 
plied: “Non, je suis un peu rassasié de pu- 
blicité.”” He added, however, that he had 
just completed his Memoirs, which were to 
appear at the same time in Provencal and 
French. Of his letters, he said the majority 
and the most important were from Daudet. 
While he professed the greatest admiration 
for that writer, he nevertheless laughed 
at his exaggerated representations of the 
Southern Frenchman in many of his books. 
In truth, he said, Daudet was more 
excitable than any of his characters; an‘ 
he told how Daudet, as a young man, once 
jumped from the old Roman bridge at 
Nimes into the torrent below, though he 
could not swim, simply par bravade, follow- 
ing, like his Tartarin, a sudden impulse 


STUBBS’S LETTERS. 


Letters of William Stubbs, Bishop of Oxford. 
1825-1901. Edited by W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Sir George Trevelyan, in opening his 
classical life of Macaulay, gave two reasons 
to support his belief that the public would 
welcome a biography of his uncle. One of 
these was the phenomenal popularity of 
Macaulay's works, and the other, the im- 
possibility of discovering from them the 
nature of the writer's habits and disposition. 
Mr. Hutton would hardly be able to make 
the first of the above claims on behalf of 
Bishop Stubbs, since, whatever may have 
been the merits of his writings, they never 
passed outside a narrow circle of scholars. 
But when it comes to the note of imper- 
sonality in the published word, Stubbs kept 
himself out of sight much more completely 
than did Macaulay, and hence, on the second 
ground which Sir George Trevelyan sug- 
gests, there is a peculiarly strong appeal 
in the present case to the reader’s curiosi- 
ty. Thus, Mr. F. W. Maitland bas said that 
on finishing the last volume of the ‘Con- 
stitutional History’ he could not have told 





how the author would vote, and that, had 





|} he hazarded a guess, it would have been a 


wrong one. Even those who came in close 
contact with Stubbs found it difficult, as 
his biographer shows, to fathom the depths 
of his reserve. He was a most generous 
man and full of humor. Those who had 
the honor of his intimate friendship, wheth- 
er eccleatastica ike Church and Liddon, or 
historians like Freemen and Green, could 
have felt no doubt regarding his qualities 
or his quality. On the other hand, where 
the relationship was official rather than 
personal, one might meet him for years 
without forming a just appreciation of his 
temper and ideals. This fact is to be asso 
ciated with his intense dislike of every- 
thing that resembled affectation or a parade 
of feeling. 

The career of one who from a servitorship 
at Oxford rose to be Bishop of that diocese 
and Chancellor of the Order of the Garter 
is necessarily a record of unusual powers 
put forth with steadiness and outward suc 
cess. But the yardstick which is suited to 
the measurement of most bishops and chan 
cellors of the Order of the Garter does not 
apply to Stubbs. Mr. Hutton, who is appre 
ciative without suffering from lues Boswe! 
liana, opens the present volume with theese 
words: 

“When the history of the intellectual 
movements of the Victorian Age in England 
comes to be written, one name will stand 
out in the science to which it belongs as 
the name of Butler stands out in the re 
ligious philosophy of an earlier day. A 
great school arose in the middle of th 
nineteenth century, which embodied and 
expressed the enthusiasm of the time for an 
ordered study of the past. Of the work 
ers in that school, the greatest was William 
Stubbs, and his fame, if it be possible fo: 
the generation which knew him to predict 
it, should be beside that of Gibbon as the 
greatest historian of his country and bis 
age.”’ 

Mr. Hutton is fond enough of this com 
parison with Gibbon to use it several times 
To us it seems not altogether a happy on: 
quite apart from the attitude of the two 
men towards Christianity At any rate 
Stubbs, whether or not the chief of English 
historians since Gibbon, stands. first in his 
class, and is entitled to almost as much 
homage as Mr. Hutton would have us pay 
him. 

Nothing could be farther removed from 
what is merely brilliant or spectacular than 
the virtues and attainments which are here 
described. Stubbs'’s parts were solid rathe: 
than showy, and such was the thoroughnes 
of both his character and his preparation 
that at every step of his advance he had 
an adequate reserve fund of power Hi 
enthusiasms and beliefs were stronger thin 
those professed with volubility by the lead 
ing historians of his day, for he had the 
reticence which often accompanies depth o 
conviction, while a remarkable sense o 
fairness prevented him from looking out fo: 
tactical advantages. His most inbred trait 
was conservatism—not the stiffness and 
stubbornness of a narrow reactionary, but a 
trait of mental constitution which furnished 
him whith principles no less sacred tha: 
were those of radicalism and progress 
Mazzini. In religious matters he was a 
high-churchman, and for all his love of 
freedom he never had any leaning toward« 
Whiggery. During the summer of 1859 h- 
wrote: “I have lost all respect for Bright 
I never had any for Lord John.” In an 
other sphere it was a singular chance which 
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made Algernon Swinburne his private pupil, 
and, though their points of view must have 
been violently antagonistic, the two seem 
to have been very good friends. Stubbs 
appreciated Swinburne’s gifts much more 
thoroughly than Jowett did at the same pe- 
riod, and the poet has recently written of 
his old tutor: “It would be impossible for 
me to say with what cordial and grateful 
regard I shall always remember him. His 
kindness was as exceptional as his other 
great qualities. I am sure no young man 
who ever had the honor to be his pupil— 


however little credit the pupil may have 
done him—can remember his name without 
affection as well as admiration.” 


We have dwelt for a moment upon the 
most marked of Stubbs’s traits before tak- 
ing up the incidents of his life, because 
there is little in the outward development 
of his career which distracts one’s atten- 
tion from the nerud vital of personality. He 
was born in 1825 at Knaresborough, and be- 
longed by class to the rugged, tenacious yeo- 
manry of Yorkshire. His father, William 
Morley Stubbs, was a solicitor who died at 


forty-two, leaving his widow and six chil- 
dren in narrow circumstances. For the ex- 
cellent education he received, Stubbs was 
indebted to the self-denying care of his 
mother and to the good offices of her 


friends, particularly Dr. Longley, then 
Bishop of Ripon and afterwards Primate. 


When at nineteen he became a servitor at 
Christ Church, Oxford, his deep interest in 
religious matters had already begun to dis- 
close itself, and he had taken a first step 
towards mastering the mediwval history of 
England by deciphering the original docu- 
ments preserved at Knaresborough Castle. 
But few men have ever owed a deeper debt 
of gratitude to their university for training 
of faculty or enlargement of horizon than 


did this Yorkshire boy, whose poverty and 
sense of filial duty gave him a stern in- 
centive to make the most of his advantages. 
The first-class in classics which he took at 
graduation is at least a proof of his dili- 
genee, and years afterwards he told one of 
his sons that he thought he could have 
taken a first in mathematics but for the 
prohibitive cost of the books. Of equal im- 


portance were the impression which his 
acholarly habits and breadth of reading 
made upon Dr. Gaisford, the Dean of Christ 


Church, and the profound satisfaction which 
was felt in his progress by his patron the 
Bishop of Ripon. 

By a striking coincidence, Stubbs, as fel- 
low of Trinity, took the place that Freeman 
vacated through his marriage, and, while 
holding this post during the years 1848-1850, 
he began, self-aided, the more technical 
part of his training for historical research. 
Theology and early church history were his 
chosen subjects at the moment when he left 
behind him the routine of a prescribed cur- 
riculum and began to voyage alone through 
the strange seas of independent scholarship. 

“Tiis ordination and settlement in the coun- 
try parish of Naveatock gave final direc- 
tion to his activities by making him a pro- 
fessional ecclesiastic and giving him lelsure 
for historical study. The latter statement 
must not be taken to imply that Stubbs 
performed his parochial duties with less 
diligence than might have been devoted to 
them by a priest of the Chaucerian type. 
For over sixteen years he did his work as 
parson with the zeal of a truly religiousman, 





and a systematic thoroughness which was 
inseparable from all his acts. If he found 
time to write monographs on the medieval 
chronicles of England, such as have fur- 
nished the Rolls Series with its choicest 
prefaces, it was because he had abundant 
vigor and intense power of application. 
Often in the solitudes of his Essex parish 
he found the lack of books a bitter hard- 
ship, but the great historical texts of the 
eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries 
he mastered there with a completeness of 
knowledge which would have been unequal- 
led even without his grasp of critical prin- 
ciples. During the same years Darwin at 
Down and Stubbs at Navestock were gaining 
an assured control of their very different 
subjects. Country life does not always be- 
numb the mind with a round of soporific 
pleasures. 


‘The work which Stubbs did as an editor 
for the Rolls Series placed him in the front 
rank of contemporary historians, and gave 
him confidence to apply for the librarian- 
ship of the British Museum on Panizzi’s 
death, in 1865. Though his candidature 
proved unsuccessful, the testimonials which 
were forthcoming on his behalf bore wit- 
ness to the unstinted admiration which had 
been evoked among specialists by his 
‘Chronicles and Memorials of Richard I.’ 
His editions of Benedict of Peterborough? | 
Roger Hoveden, Walter of Coventry, Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and other monastic 
annalists, belong for the most part to the 
period when he was Regius professor of 
history at Oxford. This appointment, 
which was given him by Lord Derby in 
1866, he continued to hold until Gladstone 
made him Bishop of Chester eighteen years 
later. It was during his tenure of the his- 
tory chair that his magnum opus was writ- 
ten and published, the ‘Constitutional His- 
tory of England,’ in three volumes, which 
beyond all question is the finest work of its 
kind in our language. Stubbs was an ex- 
tremely rapid as well as accurate writer, a 
fact which could not easily be guessed from 
his cautious and guarded form of utterance. 
He was at his best in dealing with the 
large historical problems that centre round 
the rise and progress of institutions, but 
no form of historical inquiry was destitute 
of interest for him. His command of gene- 
alogy was phenomenal, and not to be sur- 
passed by the knowledge of German inter- 
marriages which George II. possessed in the 
eighteenth century, and Dr. A. W. Ward 
bas at present. His familiarity with the 
main movements of European history at 
large was also wide and detailed. That 
he should exercise a profound influence at 
Oxford through his lectures was rendered 
impossible by the nature of the educational 
system there established, and one may 
doubt whether under other conditions his 
influence would have extended beyond the 
ranks of genuine scholars. For those who 
could profit by it his personal stimulus was 
strong, but his gifts were very different 
from the gifts of Michelet. 

Between 1878, when the last volume of his 
‘History’ was finished, and 1889, when his 
connection with the Rolls Series ceased, 
Stubbs edited six volumes of Chronicles and 
gave various lectures at Oxford. The bulk 
of his historical work, was, however, com- 
pleted when, in 1879, he accepted from Dis- 
raeli the canonry at St. Paul's, which had 





just been rendered vacant by Lightfoot’s 


appointment to the See of Durham. The 
five years during which he held the office 
of canon were endeared to him by a close 
and affectionate friendship with Dean 
Church, whose love of history and cast of 
theological opinion furnished a double bond 
of intellectual and spiritual kinship. The 
translation from Oxford and London to 
Chester, with its episcopal duties and dif- 
ferent associates, cut Stubbs largely off 
from the occupations by which he had first 
risen to eminence, and in which his real 
happiness lay. ‘“‘Whatever you do,” wrote 
a clergyman in the diocese of Oxford to his 
biographer, “‘do not say that he was a great 
bishop.” “Perhaps,” continues Mr. Hutton, 
“it shows a mutual misunderstanding that 
I find the bishop describing one of this 
clergyman’s letters to him as ‘insolent.’ 
And yet there were few better bishops or 
better priests than these two. But, cer- 
tainly, in the sense in which greatness is 
to be predicated of modern bishops, Bishop 
Stubbs was not, at Oxford, great.” 

In this passage a distinction is clearly 
drawn between the efficient work of admin- 
istration which Stubbs did in the diocese of 
Chester and his comparatively ineffectual 
rule of Oxford between 1889, when he was 
translated to that more important see, and 
his death in 1901. To discuss his acts as 
bishop, whether at Chester or Oxford, is no 
port of our purpose, but we may be per- 
mitted to conjecture that most of the ad- 
verse criticisms which were cast upon his 
labors in this capacity sprang from 
difference of theological outlook or differ- 
ence of theory regarding the mode of 
disharging episcopal functions. Certainly 
there is nothing to show that Stubbs 
grew less conscientious or laborious dur- 
ing the last years of his life than he had 
been in his prime. If we were concerned 
to emphasize the religious and ecclesiasti- 
cal aspects of his career, many passages 
might be taken from the letters published 
by Mr. Hutton to show that he did not 
make a mistake when he accepted the bish- 
opric of Chester, even though this step 
meant the relinquishment of his labors in 
the field of history. We must avoid creat- 
ing the impression that Stubbs in the réle 
of bishop was a failure, save when judged 
by a high standard of effectiveness. It 
was, perhaps, his misfortune that, the 
character of his work down to 1384 having 
been unexceptionable, he should have un- 
dertaken an Office wherein a very rare and 
peculiar combination of gifts is required to 
secure perfect success. 

Religion was the mainspring of Stubbs’s 
effort, the centre of his inner existence, 
but the talents which he possessed were 
not distinctively those of the ecclesiastic. 
At Chester, people cared little for his ser- 
mons because, as one observer points out, 
it required a little thought to appreciate 
them. He was a true-hearted man whose 
genuineness forbade parade of emotion, 
even if his keen sense of humor had not 
led him to suspect exaggeration. Regard- 
ing his love of jest and drollery there is 
material for a whole article, and doubtless 
many honest, unsprightly clergymen 
thought his manners unprelatical. When at 
Oxford he had for domestic chaplain the 
Rev. EB. E. Holmes, in whom he placed 
implicit trust and to whom he began let- 
ters as “Dear Vizier,” “Dear Monseigneur,” 
“My dear Oeconomus,” “My dear Trea- 
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surer,” “My dear Cardinal,” etc. The body 
of correspondence that he addressed to 
Mr. Holmes is particularly striking because 
it shows how he could pause amid the press 
of tedious and irksome business to console 
himself with a bit of fun or a touch of 
caustic criticism like this, apropos of a 
sermon: “. . . was exasperating; the 
world could not have been saved but for 
the faith of the B. V. M., and miracles 
were impossible unless somebody or other 
had faith’; and again, of the same person: 
“. . 2 . excelled himself on Sunday; five 
minutes’ sermon in the morning, fifteen in 
the evening; absolute trash; no redeem- 
ing point at all, and dogmatic. Ugh.” 

The nature of Stubbs’s playfulness is to 
be seen most clearly in the doggerel verses 
which he composed with great ease, and 
used as a means of relieving tension at 
times of high pressure. After his transla- 
tion to Oxford he was compelled to reside 
at the episcopal palace of Cuddesdon, much 
against his will, for he did not take plea- 
sure in rural pursuits and grudged the mo- 
ney he had to throw away in maintaining 
what semeed an idle form of state. It was 
not without protest that he took up his 
residence there, and when the Archbishop 
of Canterbury politely declined to let him 
give up his country seat, he sought relief 
at Whitsuntide of 1889 in writing an ela- 
borate parody on Alexander Selkirk. It 
begins: 


“IT am Bishop of all I survey, 
Dean and Chapter don’t matter a fig, 
In the central demesne of the See 
I am master of Peacock and Pig. 
O Cuddesdon, where can be the charms 
The Commissioners see in thy face? 
Kettle Hall had been better by far 
Than this most inaccessibie place.’’ 


The most celebrated, however, of Stubbs’s 
jests—and some of our readers may be 
pleased to know that it was a great fa- 
vorite with John Fiske—took the form of 
a double hit at Kingsley and Froude. 
Kingsley had just been attacking the cred- 
ibility of history in his farewell lecture 
at Cambridge, while Froude, as Lord Rec- 
tor of one of the Scottish universities, had 
been impugning the veracity of the clergy. 
In a letter to Green (December 17, 1890), 
written from Kettel Hall, Oxford, where he 
lived during his tenure of the history 
chair, Stubbs says: “I have made a hymn 
on Froude and Kingsley; thus— 


‘Froude informs the Scottish youth 

That parsons do not care for truth. 

The Reverend Canon Kingsley cries 

Histery is a pack of lies. 

What cause for judgment so malign? 

A brief reflexion solves the mystery— 
Froude believes Kingsley a divine, 

And Kingsley goes to Froude for history.’ "’ 


Of Stubbs the historian we have not at- 
tempted to speak in this notice of Mr. 
Hutton’s excellent biography, wishing to 
keep his character in the foreground rather 
than that splendid body of accomplishment 
with which all scholars are familiar. But 
since he brought to the study of the past 
a most unusual combination of gifts, we 
hope at some future time to estimate the 
extent of his services to historiography. 
Whoever would attempt such criticism will 
find a vast amount of material and sugges- 
tion in the present volume, 








THE ART PRESERVATIVE. 


Printing: A Practical Treatise on the Art 
of Typography, as applied more particu- 
larly to the Printing of Books. By Charles 
Thomas Jacobi. 3d ed., revised and en- 


larged. London: Bell; New York: Mac- 
millan. 1904. 
The Book of Specimens, Stanhope Press. 


H. Gilson & Co. 1904. 


Author and Printer: A Guide for Authors, 
Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, 
Compositors, and Typists. An At- 
tempt to Codify the Best Typographical 
Practices of the Present Day. By F. 
Howard Collins. Henry Frowde. 1905. 
After Mr. De Vinne’s model series, “The 

Practice of Typography,” Mr. Jacobi’s man- 

ual must needs appear both less full and 

less clear. The English author, though he 
has published many volumes on his craft 
and writes from the vantage ground of the 

Chiswick Press, is neither very skilful nor 

orderly in his presentation. Still, he is a 

late-comer, and, for example, besides the 

and Monotype, he has a more 
novel typesetting and distributing machine 
to describe, and much may be learned from 
his pages regarding the usages and tech- 
nical terminology of the English printing- 
office: e. g., font is fount, and form 1s 
forme; the proofreader’s copyholders are 
here designated as reading-boys, implying 
a non-use of women so commonly employed 
among us, just as librarians’ assistants 
across the water are assumed to be young 
men only. The rates of pay, again, afford 
an interesting comparison with those in 
vogue in the United States. An appendix 
gives the examination papers in typography 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
for the years 1902-04, apparently prepared 
by Mr. Jacobi as examiner. We are not 
aware that any such discipline exists in 

this country. These are followed by a 

glossarial index, and this in turn by bound- 

in samples of paper, which usefully supple- 

ment the tables, diagrams, and practical il- 

lustrative cuts of the text. 

Specimens of book paper bulk largely in 
the Specimen Book of the Stanhope Press, 
and are attended by a goodly number of 
samples of cloth and leather for binding, 
with their technical names. The rest of the 
book exemplifies the respectable resources 
of this Press in ordinary and special work; 
but the only readable’ portion is a brief 
chapter on illustrative processes, including 
the three-color. 

Mr. Collins's manual is a dictionary, 
though this would not be guessed from the 
title-page, wherein it is statedthat the com- 
piler is author of ‘An Epitome of the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer.’ 
From this fact might be inferred a certain 
eccentricity which marks the present pro- 
duction. Mr. Spencer, by the way, is quoted 
in the preface as throwing his weight with 
Dr. Murray in favor of the suffix -ize (as 
opposed to -ise); and later, under “ ‘and’ 
or, ‘,and,’’’ as very characteristically stand- 
ing up for the comma after the penultimate 
of a series of coérdinate adjectives, ¢. g., 
“black, white, and green,’ an equal empha- 
sis being claimed for each. Mr. Collins 
startles us with the assertion in his pre- 
face that “every work in the following list 
of ‘Authorities Consulted’ was read through, 
and all suitable words, phrases, etc., copied 
on 15 separate slips.”” Now among these au- 
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thorities are Larousse, the Encyclopa@mdia 
Britannica, the Oxford English Dictionary, 
But 
for in 


what was the 
this mighty 
tells us distinctly, 


and the London Times! 
needle he 
haystack? 
his clearest 
likely to be 
and spelt in more than one way; and cer 
tain foreign the 
are generally bungled (leaving out of sight 
those 


was looking 
He 


pointing being 


nowhere 
towards words 
with in reading 


met general 


phrases because accents 


in several languages which have no 
accents). But this is a very inadequate ac 
count either of his criteria or his contents 


as will appear. 

And first, what were the “suitable” words 
for his card 
three times sifted by many learned and ex 
perienced colaborers? On 
Abbildung and Aberglaube, for no reason dis 
coverable and Abeokuta in 
Western Africa, as there is a danger that it 
may be spelt Abb-. But is this a word the 
general reader is liable to encounter? Em 
ily Faithfull is entered—perhaps because 
some might spell Faithful; just 
reminded under Whistler that his middl 
name, McNeill, must have a double 1. But 
suppose one is in doubt if Edward FitzGer 
ald capitalized his g: he find Old 
Fitz in Mr. Collins's list. Lafayette, 
name of our American College, we are told 
is one word; but the 
practice, or modern 
goes 


catalogue, which were to be 


page one occur 


on our part; 


as we are 


will not 
as the 
great Frenchman's 
practice, regarding It 
though the French 
very loose in writing such compounds 


unindicated, are 

We will now give some idea of what has 
come to the surface in Mr 
net. Under “Abbreviations” he lays down 
the rule that the period must invariably be 
used with the 
counties, to which he refers, but not to 
“per cent,’ which he denies the period. ‘‘As- 
semblies’’ gives a handy list of the names 
of national parliaments. Under “Authori- 
tles’’ is well displayed the conventionai 
mode of citation, as of act, scene, line, et: 
“Chess"’ of names of 
leading players. “Division of Words” deals 
curtly with a very difficult 
“Never separate a group of letters repre 
senting a single sound; and so divide a word 
that each part retains its present sound.’ 
pho-tog-ra-phy; but the digraph tr 
in the next instance, sub-trac-tion, pleads for 
gr being united in the previous word. May 
not each be called “a single sound’? But 
again: what light does the rule throw on 
such problems as disgrac-ed, advanc-ing 
chang-ing? Do the roots here retain for 
e and g their “present sound’? ‘“Forbear’’ 
is declared better usage than ‘“‘forebear’’ 
(ancestor), yet, since one may choose, why 
not follow the spelling less likely to cause 
confusion of different words, while better re- 
vealing the etymology? “Itallan’’ covers 
alphabet, punctuation, etc.; and, as for ac- 
cents, ‘‘there are two, grave and acute—any 
vowel may have either."’ This Is misleading 
as if their use were perfectly arbitrary, and 
it throws no light on the actual employment 
of grave and acute, which has undergone a 
change in quite recent years; 
flex, too, has its function. Under “Law,” 
the curious fact is recorded that there is 
“practically no punctuation used in [British] 
legal documents."" Under “Press (freedom 
of the),”” we read, also for Great 
“Every person who prints anything for hire 
or reward must, under a penalty of £20, 
keep one copy at least of the matter print- 
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marshals a number 
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Hence 
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ed, and write on it the name and place of 
abode of the person who employed him to 
print it This refers to the statutes 32 
and 33 Vict., ch. 24 

Punctuation” occupies seven pages in 
double columns, and is introduced with the 
tatement that “the chief difficulty lies in 
the use of comma, semicolon, and period.” 
rhis is far from true, and, in fact, Mr. Col- 
lins yields as much space to the hyphen 
as to the comma, and more than to the pe- 
riod. The hyphen is really by all odds the 
most troublesome point to reduce to rules, 
and Mr. Collins's treatment of it is any- 
thing but masterly For its use in the di- 
vision of words, one must refer to that 
earlier rubric We are at one with our 
author in thinking needless any reinforce- 
ment of the dash with the comma, and 
we note that his preferred English usage is 
not to place a comma after the street 
number. This we were hardly prepared for, 
as the use still prevails in private corre- 
spondence A hundred years ago, Amer- 
ican printing-offices, and not a few writ- 
ers, followed the English style in this 
particular, and, as we first emancipated our- 
selves, our British cousins may be said to 
have adopted one more Americanism. The 
period is required after Roman numerals 
except when these refer to page numbers, 
or another stop follows’; but a better rule 


would be, “except when it can be dispensed 
with without liability to confusion." The 
lower-case Roman numerals in especial are 
always liable to appear like fragments of a 
worl of which some letters have dropped 
out 

In conclusion, we can pronouncs this 


compilation useful, if almost without rhyme 
or reason and certainly not highly authori 
ative We are not likely to turn to it 
to discover, under “Pagination,” that Les 
lie Stephen would have had every page of 
a book numbered; or that Leveson-Gower 
is pronounced “‘loo’sn-gor."" And if we fol 
low it implicitly, we may fall from the fry 
ing-pan of Prehevalsky into the (prescrib 
ed) fire of Prjevalski, which is not to be 
compared for phonetic utility with Przhe 
valeky 


The Yellow War. By “0.” 
lips & Co 1905 


McClure, Phil- 


Partial evidence that a participant's ver- 
sion of his personal share in a battle is 
true, is ite restricted range. When a junior 
presumes to describe the operations of oth- 
ers under fire, it may safely be assumed that 
he himself took no part, for he should have 
been too fully oceupled with his own duties 
to observe others. Judged by that canon, 
the verisimilitude of these sketches, par 
icularly those of the sea, is high: and the 
monymou author consciously recognized 
he rule when he wrote: “Those who would 
know of war should learn of it from the 
standpoint of the humblest atom that goes 
To follow the for 
tune of the whole is but to indifferently 
usurp the role of the historian” (p. 23%) 
Despite ite split infinitive, that represents a 
fundamental condition Nor need we doubt 
that, as claimed, every character in these 
tales represents a living actor. There tis 
too much corroborative evidence in the lesag 
vivid accounts by professional war corre 
spondents to question the substantial truth- 
fulness of these, Their charm lies not mere- 


to furnish the whole,” 





ly in fidelity to nature, but in reproducing 
the underlying and controlling spiritual con- 
ditions; in bringing before one the actors’ 
hearts, in presenting exalted patriotism,and 
scorn or mastery of frost and heat, fatigue 
and hunger, perils by sea and by land—all 
in the country’s service. The exploits them- 
selves appeal as adventures to the spirit of 
adventure. But there is more. There is a 
moral, not introduced as such, but runping 
along the lines with each. “The Naval Sub- 
Lieutenant's Story,” for instance, is typical 
of how any well-trained young officer of the 
white race, ambitious to retrieve disaster 
would carry himself, with incidental recog- 
nition of Russian inefficiency. It describes, 
lucidly enough for a landsman to follow, the 
preliminary affairs and the great battle 
that shattered the Pacific (not the Baltic) 
fleet. The narrator ends: “But this I can 
promise you, my friend—that, even if it 
takes Russia ten years to build another and 
an adequate fleet, and if it is manned by 
the same material as the last, it will sweep 
everything in these waters before it. We 
have learned our lesson."’ That is an aspira- 
tion. It is an unlikely prophecy to come 
true in a decennium. 


The Japanese characters are faithful te 
that exalted, or transcendental, patriotism 
which the war has unveiled, but clearly has 
not created. Both the spirit of the nation 
and its achievements are marvellous. But 
that spirit has not been born since Missis- 
sippi Bay was renamed for Perry's flagship. 
It is in the blood; and this superb loyalty, 
the never-ceasing loyalty of the insignificant 
as well as of the great, sprung from ages 
of affectionate reverence, is the crowning 
grandeur of Dai Nippon. Japan’s mechanical 
successes are the outcome of centuries of 
hereditary skill concentrated, since the 
awakening, upon civil and military engi- 
neering, warships and ordnance, agencies 
for physical defence. Stories like these 
would have been incredible before the open- 
ing of the present drama; there was no prec- 
edent in Oriental life, as far as that life was 
known across the sea, for either fact or sen- 
timent as here described. We do not err in 
accepting these tales as real now, although 
some of the settings may be imaginary, and 
the man with red blood will complete every 
one of them that he begins to read. Wo- 
men, because they reverence courage, will 
find the chivalry of the past revived In 
“Champions,"’ and will weep, as men’s hearts 
will tremble, over ‘“‘The Sacrifice of O-Teru- 
San.” Partly because O-Teru-San might 
make it, but chiefly because Tanaka, after 
accepting that sacrifice, could abandon the 
devoted soul, is the spirit of Japan—superb 
in its public relation, awry and out of har- 
money in essential delicacy and vital honor. 
This incident need not be typical, but only 
reasonably possible, to condemn the society 
in which it may occur. 

The author writes of what has happened, 
not of the future; and Western blood and 
Western thought, Western sentiment if one 
will, do not flow easily in Eastern chan- 
nels Evidently what may be is not clear 
to him He does not put the question 
aloud, but he may be asking himself wha: 
juture awaits this new Power. The Elder 
Statesmen may counsel political isolation, in 
succession to the old-time seclusion. They 
may realize that national poverty, a cer- 
taln difference in mental constitution, the 


waste of the Pacific and the bulk of Asla 





separate them from the other world of ac- 
tion; and, with the Russian danger shaken 
off, it would be better to maintain a dig- 
nified but kindly isolation. But will young 
Japan acquiesce? Has she not in China 
an inexhaustible reservoir of men-at-arms 
—not her own impetuous heroes, perhaps, 
but, properly led, an economical, intelli- 
gent, swarming infantry, resistless from its 
very multiplicity? Is not China an infinite 
storehouse of agricultural and mineral 
wealth, scarcely touched by modern meth- 
ods? And, however the Japanese may af- 
fect to despise Mongols and Mantchus alike, 
do they not understand the working of the 
Chinese mind, and do they not know that 
they do? May not the political and com- 
mercial equilibrium of the future be men- 
aced? The storyteller lingers on the re- 
mark he attributes to a typical modern 
Japanese: “You can teach us how to build 
ships and guns, but you can teach 
us nothing in diplomacy.” 

Originally contributed to Blackwood, and 
on its face a collection of detached recitals, 
many of them thrilling, but not incredible, 
this volume, when carefully read, reveals 
more than tales of adventure. The anony- 
mous writer is clearly distrustful and un- 
sympathetic, but he tries to be impartial. 
Hard conditions were imposed upon the of- 
ficial observers. “Courteous discourtesy 
hedged them in on every side,” and want 
of frankness leads to some holding-off. 
“The Japanese officer in charge of the for- 
eign guests brought his spurred heels to- 
gether with a snap, bowed low, smiled his 
superior smile, and expressed his sympathy. 
This sympathy was as insipid and cheap as 
the Japanese imitation of lager which the 
unwilling hosts produced on feast days” (p. 
98). The irritation must have been severe 
for an English gentleman to express him- 
self thus in print. Climate and food, when 
both are poor, do react upon the equanimi- 
ty. In the mouth of a Japanese, and as 
antedating the war is put (p. 92): 

“Don't be guiled by the enthusiasm of 
fanatical savants. There is -one creed 
which rules all Japanese public morality. 
Balance the chances, and then pursue the 
wisest course. All conditions must be sub- 
servient to the means by which you attain 
and maintain the wisest course. Take, for 
instance, our alliance with you [the Eng- 
lish]. . . . It is not what we desired 
most. .. . It would have suited us bet- 
ter to have effected the alliance with Rus- 
sia which Ito failed to negotiate. This al- 
liance Would have been offensive agains: 
you. Having with Russia’s aid undermined 
your power in the Far East, we could have 
dealt with Russia -in our time. ... 
Are you so blind as not to see that our 
aspirations to blot you out, our main men- 
ace in the Far East, failed through Rus- 
sia’s rapacity? Well. her blood be upon 
her own head, but there are those who wish 
it had been the other way.” 


Whether this was ever formulated, and 
most probably it never was, it is evident 
that the writer regards it as thinkable, 
and that, with intense admiration for the 
rank and file in their appropriate place, he 
has a doubt as to the advantage Japan's 
rise into a world-power will be to Britain. 
Except to say that this profession of Jap- 
anese strategy does not commend itself to 
us as probable, there is no occasion for 
comment. “The Path in the East is 
Strange," from which this long extract has 
been taken, will bear reading more than 
once. The probabilities, but not the pos- 
sibilities, are against \t, but ite gruesome 
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climax, which would show that Western 
lacquer may be a removable dressing on 
occasion, is not quite four-square with the 
incidents as recorded. 





Nos Enfants au Collége. Par le Dr. Maurice 
de Fleury. Paris: Armand Colin. 1905. 
18mo, jésus, pp. 315. 

Six years ago, almost to a month, we no- 
ticed a volume of fifty thousand words (the 
present one has not seventy thousand), by 
Dr. Fleury, entitled ‘Le Corps et ’Ame de 
l’Enfant,’ a very sensible and detailed book, 
readable by mothers, concerning the bring- 
ing up of children from three to fifteen, 
and strongly marked by the characters of, 
a medical man and of a Frenchman im- 
pressed by Anglo-Saxon superiority. He 
was full of Herbert Spencer, in whom he 
admired a trait which it needed his fine 
observation to discover, Spencer’s wit and 
humor. It seems that that volume con- 
tained the results of studies which the 
author had been led to make by his hav- 
ing a son of his own; and the same circum- 
stance has caused the present sequel. Dr. 
Fleury’s ways of thinking remain what they 
were, those of a physician interested in 
psychology, and given, for example, to go- 
ing about and asking many people the same 
question in order to tabulate the answers. 
He is not at present in quite so admiring 
a mood toward the Anglo-Saxons. In his 
former volume he marched under the An- 
glomaniac banner of Demolins, talked of 
our “vital superiority,” our “vigor of ex- 
pansion,” and so forth. At present, he 
wishes it distinctly understood that he does 
not agree with Demolins, and talks of An- 
glo-Saxons, especially the American breed, 
as pirates eaten up with jingoism and im- 
perialism. 

For the moment, he is strenuously in fa- 
vor of the suppression of Latin as a gen- 
eral study for boys. He says he could for- 
merly recite the entire second book of the 
Aeneid, and now could not read it with- 
out a dictionary. Does this mean that if 
a man has once read a book, and subsequent- 
ly is for any reason in no condition to re- 
read it and cannot repeat much of it, the 
reading can have done him no good? He 
gives about five pages of quotations from 
a book by André Beaunier, in which we 
are told that there are only five or six 
works in Latin that are worth reading, 
and that the principal reason for learning 
it is that it enables offe to understand 
the formation of French: words. Dr. de 
Fleury himself speaks as if one of the chief 
reasons for learning Greek .is that it 
furnishes information of the meanings of 
technica] terms such as “telegram.’’ Real- 
ly, it does not heighten one’s respect for 
a writer on education to learn that, know- 
ing Latin and Greek, he has found them of 
no service to him. 

The author is alive to the medical side 
of educational questions; he has read physi- 
ological psychology and takes it into ac- 
count, and he has the physician's skill in 
dealing with situations that he does not 
half comprehend. There is much good sense 
in the book. Thus, it is rightly insisted that 
the greater part of the labor of mental 
work consists in getting one’s mind riveted 
down upon the problem in hand. This has 
been sald often enough before. It accounts 
for a powerful intellect’s need of a physical 
constitution which can go long without 





sleep or food, the first few hours being un- 
productive drag. Of course, it is as undesir- 
able as it is impossible that boys and girls 
should accomplish any memorable thinking; 
and it is also true that very young chbil- 
dren can gather all the mental power in 
their possession in a few minutes. But this 
is far from being the case with the big boy. 
In one hour he will not have got his sec 
ond wind, he will not have reached the 
stage of enjoyment of mental work; and if 
at the end of one hour he is invariably set 
upon doing something else, it is the in- 
exorable law of psychology that he should 
look upon study as thoroughly disagreeable. 
Who could ever write a book if his at- 
tention were entirely taken off from it for 
five minutes every hour? The really fine 
thinking is done.in seconds; but hours must 
prepare for them, and many more hours 
must seize upon the product of these seconds 
and utilize it. 

As in his former volume Dr. Fleury gave 
two highly useful chapters to the study of 
“l'enfant colére,”’ two to “l'enfant peureux,” 
three to “les paresseux,” and one “sur le 
mensonge,”” among other subjects of the 
same order so here he does not fail to con- 
sider the proper plan of treating inattention, 
the mauvais vouloir, and other things which 
some people still seem to think beyond the 
scope of science. His book has three parts: 
“La Vie Physique,”’ in 44 pages; “La Vie 
de l’Esprit,” in 150 pages, and “‘La Vie Mo- 
rale,”’ in 91 pages. It is not a great work; 
but it Is a very agreeable and extremely 
useful series of talks. 


The Memoire of an American Citizen. By 
Robert Herrick. The Macmillan Co. 1905. 


In an earlier novel Mr. Herrick showed 
how the sight of the success of the un- 
scrupulous, and the desire to get rich at 
least as quickly as one’s neighbors, may 
corrupt a man who starts in life with the 
most honorable intentions. The ‘Common 
Lot’ was an unpleasant picture of the con- 
ditions of the building industry in Chicago, 
but the collapse of the hero together with 
his shoddy structures left the reader with 
comfortable assurance that justice had 
limped behind to some purpose and was 
well up with the wrong-doer. In the 
‘Memoirs of an American Citizen’ Mr. Her- 
rick paints the picture of a Chicago pork- 
packer who from the first had no scruples 
to lose. Harrington's steady nerves were 
never shaken by the constant expectation 
of dishonor. Publicity for this resource- 
ful hero always meant ruin, but at the crit- 
ical moment he never failed to buy a fresh 
lease of secrecy, Mr. Herrick has made 
him tell his own tale, which is of course 
the only effective way of describing an un- 
scrupulous man. Yet Harrington is no vil- 
lain in the old-fashioned sense of the word. 
He is merely gifted with an imagination 
for commerce which blinds him to the or- 
dinary distinctions of right and wrong, and 
he has hours of almost spiritual exaltation 
when the magic idea of controlling “the en- 
tire food products business of the coun- 
try” ceases to be wholly an affair of dol- 
lars, and carries him away like any media- 
val hero on a quest. Mr. Herrick is wise 
in not laying too much stress on this view 
of pork-packing, and just avoids the revolt- 
ing features of the canting millionaire. 
There is s sort of honesty in dishonor which 
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to some extent saves Harrington with the 
reader. 
that I recognize except those that are writ 
ten on the book To 
there was something childish in the use o 


“There are no morals in businers 


statute my mind 


‘ 


those words ‘better’ and ‘worse.’ Every age 


is a new one, and to live in any age you 
have got to have the fingers and toes ne 

essary for that age. For 
with the forces that are 
believing in them 
might look. So history reads 


the 


my part, I wen 


willingly, gladly 


no matter how ugly they 


the men who 


lead accept conditions of their day 


The lesson of the book is that scruple: 
and morals are ‘college talk" and end in 
failure, as in the case of Harrington's old 


employer Dround, who refuses to profit by 
rebates, “all the 
underground machinery of the packing bu 


private agreements. and 


iness."" In the end the youth from Indiana 
who had arrived in Chicago in the seven 
ties with fifteen cents in his pocket, buy 
himself a seat in the United States Sen 
ate, after the Spanish war, with as much 
ease and almost as little secrecy as though 
he were acquiring the directorship of yet 
another great industrial concern. His broth 
er, who had been handicapped by moral 
scruples, sinks into poverty in the Chica 
go slums. The love interest, as in othe 


novels of this type, is entirely subordinate 


to the commercial. Harrington is not the 


man to fall under the sentimental influence 

of a woman. But he has his Egeria in Jan: 

Dround, his employer's wife. a sphinx-like 

person, who reminds one of a Wilkie Col 

lins heroine except that her passion 

commercial rather than social intrigue In 
the company of Jane, Harrington breathe’ 
more easily, and her glance was enough to 
inspire him with all the details of a new 

“merger."’ Happily, her influence was only 

intermittent 
This is not a book tha! we should care to 

see in the hands of youth. No one demands 
that a novelist should be didactic. But who 
on the other hand, desires to entertain his 
leisure with a cynical apologia for commer 
cial dishonesty? Success never seemed 
more unlovely, but it is still success, and 
this time justice is hopelessly beaten in the 
race. 

A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Ro 
coe and C. Schorlemmer New edition 
completely revised Macmillan Co. 1905 
Vol. 1. &vo, pp. 931 
The appearance of the first volume of a 

thoroughly revised edition, no doubt the 

last one that will have all the advantage 
of its author's skill, of Sir Henry Rosco 

‘Treatise on Chemistry,’ is an appropriat: 

occasion for noting the value to science of 

literary culture. The student of chemistry 


has no smal! task before him when he sits 
down so to impress upon his memory all 
the facts contained in these eight large 
volumes (as they probably will be, though 


they may be numbered as three) that each 
fact is ready at hand at the moment it be 
comes pertinent In this undertaking he 
can receive from no other handbook in any 
language the degree of aid and comfort tha 
he will gain from “Roscoe and Schoriem 
mer,” because the facts are here set forth 
very plainly and with no suspicion of «at 
tifice, yet in such a way as to make iim 
alive to them to the very end of the twen- 
ty-five hours of reading a day which is said 





to be necessary for the young chemist. 
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They are not only stated as they appear to 
the experimenter, but they are clothed in 
good, pure English that does not annoy and 
does not draw attention from the facts to 
the words. There is no branch of sctence 
in which there is so low an average of gen- 
eral cultivation, or education, as there is 
among chemists; and yet on the average 
they write rather well. Perhaps that pow- 
er of nice manipulation which they must 
have by nature and by severe training, that 
clean purposiveness in each muscular con- 
traction and in every designing of an ex- 
periment, which renders it a keen esthetic 
pleasure to see a good chemist perform—not 
a show experiment, but a serious analysis 
may evidence itself in their use of words 
It would certainly be very easy to name 
some fascinating books of chemistry; but 
no chemist has directed his literary accom- 
plishments to a more useful office, lowly as 
ambitious vanity might deem it, than Sir 
Henry Roscoe has done in the composition 
of this treatise 

The most embarrassing question for the 
writer of a chemical handbook, and one 
which hardly any two have answered alike— 
a diversity most annoying to those who con- 
sult these books—is in what order to take 
up the elements, both in the main divisions 
and in the subdivisions. The simplest rule 
(and the more one considers it, the more 
one finds to approve in it) would be al- 
ways to give precedence to the element of 
lower atomic weight. The effect of this 
would be revolutionary, no doubt; but it 
would be a salutary revolution, since it 
would put organic chemistry—the simpler 
subject, and in itself, no doubt, much the 
smaller subject, as well as the better un- 
derstood subject—before inorganic chemis- 
try, concerning which, in the ordinary treat- 
ment of it, the student acquires many ideag 
(as, for example, about ‘saline solutions) 
that he has afterwards to unlearn as being 
exploded. The first compounds of any im- 


portance that would, in the proposed ar- 
rangement, be brought to his attention 
would be the hydrocarbons, the compounds 
of which our knowledge is the most nearly 
complete, while he would have impressed 
upon him at the outset the salutary lesson 
that our acquaintance with chemical sub- 

inces is extremely slight at best. Then 
would come the ammonias, amines, nitrites, 
ete that do not contain oxygen; and here, 
too, we are upon a good solid ground of 


theory, relatively speaking. Oxygen would 
introduce him to more difficult questions, 
which have, however, in organic chemistry 
been tolerably well answered. The separa. 
tion of series of elements, such as F, Cl, Br, 
I, in this arrangement would force the stu- 
dent repeatedly to review, one by one, the 
facts that he had already learned, and would 
thus ensure the accuracy of his recollec- 
tions, But, of course, the capital advantage 
would be the simplicity of the arrangement. 

Roscoe and Schorlemmer” suffers as 
much as any book we know from incon- 
sistencies of arrangement. Its general idea, 
like that of many other works, is to treat 
the elements in one column of Mendeléeff's 
table together. But no writer has ever ad- 
hered to that plan consistently. The re- 


sult of doing so would be too atrocious. In 
this volume, oxygen follows after iodine. 
Boron is wedged between arsenic and car- 
bon, simply because, at the time Roscoe 
studied chemistry, ft was, supposed to be 
allied to silicon through their non-volatile, 





glass-making acids—a circumstance which 
certainly does not affiliate boron with car- 
bon. Nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic 
are treated in this volume; while antimony 
and bismuth go over to the third as being 
metals, although the metal teliurium is al- 
lowed a place here. A student who wishés 
occasionally to refer to this work along 
with a half-dozen other handbooks, all dif- 
ferently arranged, will be annoyed by the 
absence of any plain rule of arrangement 
in any of them. 

The revision has been admirably per- 
formed. Its thoroughness and accuracy, 
and the sound scientific judgment shown 
wherever fact or theory is in doubt, are 
striking. A careful reading has disclosed 
but one or two slight errors. The histor- 
jeal statements are particularly careful, 
though we cannot assent to the credit al- 
lowed to Watt and disallowed to Caven- 
dish as to the composition of water. The 
latter said that the two gases “are turned 
into water’’—an expression of which the 
scientific caution at a time when there was 
no evidence whether that which was given 
off (which we now know to be heat-energy) 
was matter or not, ought to be commended 
in contrast to Watt's unreflecting haste. 
It is absurd to treat his remark as a great 
discovery. What is supposed to have been 
the imperfection of the statement of Caven- 
dish? Probably, his not explicitly recog- 
nizing that the imponderable something 
which escaped when the two gases were 
“turned into” water was not matter. But 
even Lavoisier in his chemistry, and all the 
treatises of his school, reckoned caloric 
among ‘the chemical elements; so that 
really we cannot see that Cavendish con- 
ceived the fact otherwise than Lavoisier 
afterwards did. 


Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle: A 
Record of Thirteen Years. By Capt. ‘A. 
I. R. Glasfurd of the Indian Army. With 
numerous illustrations by the Author and 
from photographs. John Lane. 1905. 
The man behind the gua seldom becomes 

the man behind the pen, and if one’s en- 

joyment of Capt. Glasfurd’s spirited de- 
scriptions is somewhat marred by the sole- 
cisms to be found therein, one can cheer- 
fully forgive the author, whose tales are 
so vividly told. In this collection of remin- 
iscences and fanciful stories, the latter 
could easily be spared; the ghost-story and 
the well-seasoned tale of impossible horrors 
are more amusing around the camp-fire than 
in an otherwise admirable series of scenes 
from the jungle; moreover, the parody of 
‘Hiawatha’ might better have remained in 
the author's desk. Yet these are slight er- 
rors of judgment compared with the real 
worth of the book as a whole. If one wish- 
es to get out of the beaten tracks and 
plunge into Indian life as seen by the de- 
vout hunter, one cannot do better than 
peruse Capt. Glasfurd’s narrative of tigers, 
bears, and deer, bagged or lost according 
to the whim of the hunting-god. The cap- 
tain himself does not seem to be a remark- 
able shot; but, as he does not mind telling 
how often his rifle misses aim, so has his 
story a greater air of verisimilitude than 
aflaches to most hunters’ yarns. To one 
who enjoys an imaginative flight with less 
sentiment than pleases Mr. Thompson-Se- 
ton, the “Biography of a Tiger” will prove 
a pleasure. Less happy, perhaps, are the 





following ‘biographies of the samber ‘deer 
and antelope.’ The last, indeed, is a severe 
tax on the imagination. One can fancy @ 
jungle antelope in India using English and 
Hindustani; and “shdbdsh, little one,” is 
no shock when one has heard the antelope 
describe how it crossed a ndla, escaped 
three pdérdis, and entered the fields of jawéri. 
But when the same animal talks about get- 
ting caught in a cul-de-sac, one’s best en- 
deavors to envisage the little polygot fail 
utterly. Even a Hindu deer is not likely to 
talk French. On the other hand, the chap- 
ter entitled “Reminiscences of Junglypur’”’ 
is a genuine bit of hard-earned and well- 
spent experience; adventure and descrip- 
tion being in well-balanced proportion. 

Yet to an American the sport of India 
seems rather tame. The only really excit- 
ing fun is pig-sticking. One chases a boar, 
and either sticks a spear into him or gets 
stuck by the boar. But deer-hunting is 
without danger, and tiger-hunting is the 
tamest sport of all. To have a bed slung 
in a tree and to doze there with soda- 
water, sandwiches, and tobacco at hand, un- 
til a tiger comes to the bait below, and then 
shoot him without exposing one’s self to 
danger, may be sport to those accustomed 
to the bravery of fox-hunting; but no 
American need lament that he cannot hunt 
tigér, either in this quiet way or in the 
more costly .method, when one sits on an 
elephant. Even buffalo-hunting seems to be 
rather wearisome than virile sport. That 
out of such materials Capt. Glasfurd has 
succeeded ig composing so excellent a book 
is greatly té his credit. He makes each 
tiger-hunt as realistic as possible; and as 
he weaves into it everything on land and 
in the sky, the result is satisfyingly pic- 
turesque, though the real excitement seems 
to be that of the poor little “‘bait,”’ a goat 
or heifer tethered beneath the tree to en- 
tice the tiger. But the Indian sportsman 
wastes no more sympathy on his ‘“buit’’ 
than the country boy on his angle-worm. 

What Capt. Glasfurd says of the man- 
ufacture of “trophies’’ ought to bring the 
blush of shame to many of the bold hunters 
who. proudly exhibit to friends at home the 
horns and hides they take back from India 
as their own spoils. It'appears to be the 
practice nowadays to buy one’s bag in the 
secret market exposed by the author in the 
matter-of-fact chapter “‘Round the Camp- 
Fire,” where, by the way, one may also 
learn how to dress ‘skins and what rifles 
to use in India. In the same chapter the 
author discusses the “depopulation” of India 
(meaning the extermination of game), and 
urges that, if the country becomes depleted 
of her game, she may “hold out fewer in- 
ducements to young men of sporting pro- 
clivities’’ and so ‘“‘cease to attract to her 
public services many recruits of a desir- 
able type.” , 

In a new edition such slips as follow can 
easily be rectified: “Of he who,” p. 167; 
“is into,” p. 232; “every other creature 
scatters,” p. 309; “I should have liked to 
have watched,” p. 312; “a fauna,” p. 317. 
The book is well illustrated. 


William Bodham Donne and his Priends. 
Edited by Catharine B. Johnson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1908. 


_ “Donne,” sajd FitzGerald, “ah, there is 
‘a man without a fault—the least selfish man 
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I ever knew."’ In the small circle of Fitz- 
Gerald's intimates was more than one man 
of talent from whom his friends expected 
more than he achieved. Spedding was one of 
these, the “J. S."" to whom Tennyson ad- 
dressed the beautiful verses beginning: 

“The wind that beats the mountains, blows 

More softly round the open wold; 

And gently comes the world te those 

That are cast in gentle mould."’ 

Spedding never aimed high enough or wide 
enough to please his friends, but at least 
he secured an honorable mention in litera- 
ture as editor of Bacon. W. B. Donne was 
cast in the same “gentle mould,” had the 
same tastes and the same associates, but 
he is practically forgotten. He had in- 
herited a small property at Mattishall in 
Norfolk, and after he left Cambridge he 
settled there, and added to his small in- 
come by writing reviews and articles for 
Fraser’s, the Edinburgh, and the Saturday. 
On the death of Fanny Kemble’s brother, 
John M. Kemble, in 1857, Donne was ap- 
pointed examiner of plays, and for the rest 
of his life he lived in London, filling also 
the post of librarian to the London Library. 
He was considered somewhat too strict as 
to the plays he licensed, and several car- 
toons at his expense are reproduced in this 
volume. It was said that he never allow- 
ed the word “‘God”’ to be heard on the stage, 
and a story is told of a gentleman who call- 
ed on him and found him revising manu- 
scripts with the help of his children. As 
he entered he heard a voice say, ‘“‘Here’s 
another God, father,’”” and the answer, 
“Very well, my dear, cross Him out, and 
put ‘Heaven’ as usual.” Nevertheless, 
when, in 1874, he retired from the censor- 
ship, he had won the good will of all the 
theatrical managers in London. He died 

in 1882 at the age of seventy-five. 

The best biography of such a man, whose 
life, like FitzGerald’s, was essentially pri- 
vate and sedentary, consists of a selection 
from his letters. His granddaughter, Mrs. 
Johnson, has collected in this attractive 
volume not only about half of Donne’s 
extant correspondence, but also several 
unpublished letters of FitzGerald to his be- 
loved “W. B. D.,” and of Fanny Kemble, 
who was one of Donne’s most intimate 
friends. Donne’s own letters are in style 
much like FitzGerald’s, to whom many of 
them are addressed. He was an excellent 
letter writer, and, like his friend Bernard 
Barton, FitzGerald’s Quaker father-in-law, 
taxed the energy of his correspondents, 
some of whom, such as Fanny Kemble or 
Archbishop Trench, led a more active life 
than himself. It is usually the sedentary 
life that produces good letters, and Donne’s 
will always be valuable. The reader will 
find in them abundant gossip, always kind- 
ly, about the FitzGeralds and Kembles and 
their friends. Donne’s eldest son married 
Fanny Kemble’s niece, a daughter of John 
Kemble. His mother, Anne Donne, had 
been brought up by her aunt, Mrs. Bod- 
ham, who is worthy of mention as the lady 
who presented Cowper, the poet, with his 
mother’s picture, a gift which inspired him 
with the poem beginning “Oh, that those 
lips had language’’—lines which Tennyson 
could not read without tears. The mother 
of Cowper was in fact herself a Donne of 
the eighteenth century, and the famous por- 
trait is now in the possession of the Donne 
family. The pedigree attached to these 
letters begins with William Donne of Nor- 


folk, who died in 1681, and was supposed 
to be descended from the family of the 
the Dean of St. Paul's; but 
the connection has never been satisfactorily 
proved 

Mrs. Johnson's collection of letters is ex- 
illustrated with portraits of 
Donne’s friends, the Kembles, Trenches, 
FitzGerald, Blakesley, the editor of Hero- 
dotus, ete It is very light in the hand 
for its size, and is altogether a model 
of what such a record should be. 


poet Donne, 


cellently 


American Insects. By Vernon L. Kellogg, 
Professor of Entomology and Lecturer on 
Bionomics in Leland Stanford, jr., Uni- 
versity. With many original illustra- 
tions by Mary Wellman. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1905. Large 8vo, pp. 674, ff. 812. 
13 plates. 


This is a large book in every way; 80 
large as to be almost unwieldly, and yet 
not too large to cover the subject. “It 
man were not the dominant animal in the 
world, this would be the Age of Insects.”’ 
So the book starts, and, after a brief ex- 
planation of its purpose, the subject is 
taken up systematically. On the whole the 
plan is similar to that adopted by Prof. J. 
H. Comstock (to whom the book is dedi- 
cated) in his ‘Manual for the Study of In- 
sects’; but it is much more elaborately car- 
ried out, especially in the parts dealing 
with the development and structure, while 
the spiders and myriapods are omitted. 
Ten years have elapsed since the ‘Manual’ 
was published, and in that period the study 
of insects has made great strides, and the 
number of interested students has corre- 
spondingly increased. Professor Kellogg 
has essayed the difficult task of making 
“easy reading,’”’ while at the same time 
giving systematic knowledge in tabular 
form, and anatomy and physiology by fig- 
ures. Just how far he has succeeded is 
perhaps a question, but the book. certainly 
contains a great deal of entertaining gen- 
eral information. The beginner has not 
been forgotten, and directions for collect- 
ing, preserving, and studying insects are 
given at some length. The chapters on 
“Insects and Flowers,” “Colors and Pat- 
terns and their Uses,’’ “Insects and Dis- 
ease,”” are all highly readable. The last- 
named consists largely of quotation. When 
writing it, Professor Kellogg could not have 
seen Dr. Blanchard’s exhaustive work on 
the natural and medical history of the 
mosquito; but in any case the theory that 
mosquitoes are the sole agents in the trans- 
mission of certain diseases, including yel- 
low fever, is fully adopted. 

The treatment of the mosquito subject in 
the body of the work is very brief, and, 
unfortunately, already antiquated. Instead 
of “nearly 60 species’’ in North America, 
almost as many are recorded from New 
York State alone. It is more to be regret- 
ted that the exploded statement that “mos- 
quitoes do not fly far’ is repeated so posi- 
tively, for it seems to have been definitely 
proved that some species do fly many miles 
from their breeding-places. Furthermore, 
the eggs are said to be always laid on wa 
ter, and to hatch soon afterward; whereas, 
as a matter of fact, most of the species lay 
them in damp places where they may re- 
main for months and do remain, with some 
species, throughout the winter. These 








matters have been known for two years or 
more, and, evidently, this part of the book 
was not brought up to date after it was 
once, written. Several other omissions at 
other points also indicate that the work of 
preparing the book has been spread over 
several years 

In general, entomologists will agree with 
the schemes of classification, though the 
propriety of the use of the 
“Aptera’’ may be questioned The 
follows Dr. Sharp, in this instance, 
Comstock. As to the illustrations, 
of all sorts—some indifferent, the majority 
good; some well-known reproductions, but 
many e original 
some are half-tone work, both good and 
poor. The half-tone reproductions of some 
of the microphotographs are not so clear 
as figures of such structures should be; 
the use of somewhat sketchy linework is 
an innovation—on the whole, perhaps a 
good one. The colored plates are 
three-color process, and are mostly to be 
The paper, type, and presswork 
and an exhaustive 


ordinal term 
author 
and not 
they are 


Some are line and 


by the 


praised. 
leave little to be desired, 
index adds materially to the value of the 
work. 
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Three Wotable Science Books 
Kelloge’s AMERICAN INSECTS 


By Prof. VERNON L. KELLOGG. With 813 illustrations and 11 colored plates, $5.00 me/. 
By mail $5.38. 

A sumptuous volume for student or nature lover, covering the entire American insect world, in- 
cluding moths, butterflies and beetles, to which separate volumes are sometimes devoted. (Circular 
on application.) 

“ Written with the greatest regard for scientific accuracy and thoroughness, but in such a way as 
to interest the average intelligent reader. Numerous illustrations add to the value of the volume, 
which is not only an excellent reference book, but which contains much interesting reading for any 
nature-lover."*—The Outlook 

** An attractive popular natural history book. The laneuage is clear and intelligible, the informa- 
tion is accurate and according to the latest discoveries, and the q+ by Miss Wellman have char- 
acter and are very numerous and illustrative. An excellent book for the boy who is developing inter- 
est in bugs."’"—N. Y. Sun 


Jordan’s GUIDE to the STUDY of FISHES 


With 934 illustrations, $12.00 me¢. Carriage extra. 
Probably the most comprehensive, sumptuous, up-to-date and authoritative book on its subject. 
(Circulars with sample pages on application. ) 

“Most comprehensive treatise on American ichthyology. ... An authoritative and comprehensive 
discussion of this great section of the animal world, and an impartial review of the salient biological 
facta and theories of ichthyological science. . . . Dr. Jordan brings the great and inexhaustible store 
of his information gathered in decades of research and an intimate knowledge both of the fishes and 
whatever has been written about them... . But the best of the work is the author's own simple, direct, 
homely but well-balanced and comprehensive story of the fishes, making a book which is indeed valu- 
able to technical students, interesting toe anglers and nature lovers, and instructive to all who open its 
pages.’'—Prof. Caas. Arwoop Kororp, University of California, in the Di 


Champlin’s Young Folks’ Cyclopaedia of NATURAL HISTORY 


By Joun D. CHAMPLIN, assisted by FREDERICK A. LUCAS, late of the U. S. National Museum. 
With some 800 illustrations. 725 pp. $2.50 retail. Circular on application. 
One of the most important books of the year, especially for public 





and achool libraries. Covers the entire animal kingdom, including the 
more important extinct animals. Readable and entertaining, full of 
anecdotes and personal experiences. 

“While specially designed for young people, they are of general 


EARLIER VOLUMES 


Illustrated, $2.50 each. 


value . . . profusely illustrated , Seay J written ‘yt 
subjects treated in good proportion as to relative importance. e 
Outlook Common Things 


Persons and Places 
Literature and Art 
Games and Sports 


29 WEST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK. : 


“ The present work is a successful attempt to put in a single volume 
an outline of the entire animal kingdom . The descriptions are 
marvels of intelligent condensation."'—Chicago Tribune. 
“A book such as this in the hands of the young will do much toward bringing 
pa generation of naturalists.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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For Sade. 
To Close an Estate 


| offer for sale a complete set of the 
Century Magazine, bound; also sets 
in perfect condition Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the American Encyclo. 
pedia. ELLIS MORRIS, 
105 Watt Ave., Pullman, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CASH PAID FOR 
EDUCATIONAL SERIALS 


Back numbers and volumes of Educational 
Review, Education, School Review, Barnard’s 
American Journal of Education, and others, 
wanted by 

THE BOSTON BOOK CO., 
80 Francie St., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


Complete collated periodical sets for sale to libra- 
ries and institutions. Send list of wants. 








Burns Collection For Sale 


Advertiser who has for many years collected edi- 
tlons of and works relating to Burns, sumbering 
over 1,400 volumes, Invites correspondence from in- 
dividuals or institutions interested, with view to 

urchase Avy SOOTT, CRAIG & BROWN, 
Roitcttors, 140 West George Street, Glasgow, Soot- 

nd. 





LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Topica of all kinds and in any language looked 
up in the Boston and Harvard libraries for scholars, 
writers, and others. Abstracts, coples, translations, 
and bibliographies made Puced-condinn and re 
vision of manuscript Highest university and ii 
brary references MISS M. H. RUCKINGHAM, 

4 OChestout Street, Boston, Masa. 


Social Law in the Spiritual World 


Studies ip Human and Divine Inter-Relationship by Ra- 
fus M. Jones, A.M., Litt.D. Uloth, $1.25. Postage 10c. 


THE JOHN C WINSTON CO., Philadelphia 
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Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, De Foe, Eliot, Fielding. Gibbon, 
Guizot, Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, 
Reade, Ruskin, Scott, Smollett, Shakespeare, 
Thackeray, Tolstoi. 


Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


_ THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO. New York 


“A Delightful XIIIth Century Allegory” 


| The Lady Poverty 


Sacrum Commercium Beati Francisci cum 
Domina Paupertate. (Circa A. D. 1227.] 
Translated by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 
209 pages; cloth, gilt. $1.75 postpaid, 


TENNANT & WARD, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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The Eternal Life 








“An extremely entertaining’ book by a 
thoughtful educator who is first a parent. . . . 
A book to set tongues and pens to wag- 
ging.”"—N. Y. Times Book Review. 


Pedagogues and Parents 


By ELLA CALISTA WILSON. 
$1.25 net. By mail $1.37. 


“No teacher but will be aided by reading the 
conclusionsand criticisms.””— School Fournal. 


“The triumphant talk of a gifted woman.’’— 
Christian Register. 


“We can heartily recommend it to both 
(pedagogues and parents) as an entertaining 
and suggestive contribution.” — WM. Y. Tribune. 








Henry Holt & Co., "kaw ?p.at 





Just Out 


HERETICS 


GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
i2mo, $1.50 net 


Some of the ‘* Heretics’’ discussed 


KIPLING 
BERNARD SHAW 





JOHN LANE COMPANY 


67 FIFTH AVE 
'"—=—S IEW WORK — 


THE BODLEY HEAD 








Handy Volume Classics 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 
vols., ket size. List prices, cloth, 35c. per vol., 
limp leather 75c. per vol. (Special prices ‘to 
schools and colleges.) 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., New York 


6 Astor Edition 
of Poets 


is the best for schools and colleges. %8 vols. List 
price, 60c. per vol. (price to schoois 40c.). 


SEND FOR LIST 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.,.New York 








A Novel of Distinction 


PETER’S MOTHER 


By MRS. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 
I12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


E. P, DUTTON @ CO., 


31 West 23d St., N. Y. 











F, W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
16 West 384 St., opposite the “Waldorf,” New York 
Lmporters of Voreign Boske, ~~4 tor ime | oe 

of 


Paris Publishers, hoitz’s Bri 

ner'’s Greek and Latin Classica. 

matied on demand. New booke recefved from 
and Letpzig as soon as issued. 








THE LOVER’S , 4, .27'q°0,,yolume, 
RUBAIYAT —— Secorsted: “An “ident 


and novelty for collectors of Omar. By post 80 cts. 
SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
31 Arrow Cambridge, Mass. 








SCIENCE AND 
A FUTURE LIFE 


Sy Feet. <anems H. HYSLOP, Ph.D., LD. AF +4 
extra, a en 
Investigation ot Payeh onomena- 
HERBERT B. TURNER & CO., Boston 




















A Daughter of the South 


A War's End Romance. 
By Geo. © leston 









Post 1,50. 
Send for our Book List. 
Shepard Co. Boston \ 
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Sept. a 1905] 





The Highest Standard 





GANOT’S 
PHYSICS 


Seventeenth Edition” 
Revised to 1905 


BY 


A. W. REINOLD, M.A., F.R.S. 


Professor of Physics Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, England 





WM. WOOD AND COMPANY 


5! Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 














Teachers, etc. 
h.D. (Fellow) OF FOHNS HOPKINS 


University, and student at Leipzig and Munich, 
broadly trained, with experience in the teaching of Ger 
man and English, seeks position as Instructer in 
fpocman at University or high-class College, or in 
literary or grammatical werk. Dissertation, 
and excellent references from leading Germanists of 
America and Germany on application. Only best post- 
tions, with chance of advancement, will be considered. 
Dr. H., box 297, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 





School Agenctes. 


WE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everetr 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 1505 Pa. Ave. Washington; 
155 Fifth Ave., New York; 414 ont Bid., Minneapolis; 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver; 80 Third St., Portiand; 2038 
Mich. Bivd., Chicago; 323 p - a, Block, Los Angeles; 
Hyde Block, Spokane; 420 Parrot Bidg., gan Francisco. 


LBANY TEACHERS AGENCY. 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥.—Provides schools 
of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teach- 
ers in obtaining positions. 
Harcan P. Frenon, Proprietor. 








CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency. 

Teachers—Schools—Tutors —-Governess—Property. 
Tel. 6129 18th. 

Joun C. Rooxwatt, Mgr., 8 E. 14th St. N. Y. C. 





Resorts. 
ROSEVILL lake with wide view of the Alps. 


MEUCHATEL, Lareestetes erqunds, 2 gute: 
SWITZERLAND Sc2scs" aattouse eared by 
Mesdemoiselles 


Guillaume, Neuchatel, Switzeriand. 
Or apply for information to 
The Kirk, 





Financtal. 
We bu - sell bills of ~yny -1 and 
LETTERS make nefers of money on Euro 
Australia, o South Africa; also maxe 
OF colineniene and issue Commercial and 
CREDIT Travellers’ Credits available in all parte of 


the world. 
Internationa! Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 








SEND FOR New Announcement Lists 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 234 St., N.Y. 


The Nation. Vil 








NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL USE 





A New Series of Life-Stories for Sapplementary Reading and Nature 
Stady work in the Elementary, Middle, and Upper Grades 


THE LIFE AND NATURE SERIES 


Selected, Edited, and Arranged by CHARLES WELSH 


Ts is a series of Life Stories by several well-known writers for use in supplementary 

Reading and Nature Study ia the grades, presenting their work without further 
editing or adapting than is necessary to fit them for the schools—a brief introduction, 
showing the place and use of each in the school-work, and a set of questions for the use 
of teachers in review work at the end of those books toat need such. Notes of any kind 
have been omitted; they are not necessary in the books for the lower grades, and it is 
better to send the children in the higher grades to the dictionary and books of reference 
for the meaning of unfamiliar words and remote allusions than to make their work to: 
easy by means of notes. 

A complete prospectus will be sent upon request 


TWO VOLUMES READY 


THE BEE PEOPLE LADY LEE fii Scories 


51g x 74g Inches, 175 Pages. 544 x 7% Inches, 175 Pages. 
60 cents net. 75 comts net 








A SELECTION FROM 


The GREAT ENGLISH POETS 


With a Critical Introduction, and an Essay on the 
Reading of English Poetry, by SHERWIN CODY 
Editor of ‘‘The World's Greatest Short Stories)’ © The Best English Essays,” 
**The Worli’s Great Ovations,” Ete. 
"T’O MR. CODY must belong the credit of having discovered a new field in “practical’ 
literature, the foresight of having realized its possibilities, and the industry to de 
velop it consistently and logically. His compilations have been remarkably succe s‘ul 
both in a popular sense and with educators ; his books have been adopted in many lead 
ing institutions, and to these especially the announcement of this new volume will be 
most welcome. 

It does not conflict with any existing anthology, and it is marked by all the di 
tinctive features which have made his other books so useful—the helpful general intro 
duction, the discerning comments on the work of the great poets, and the instinctive 
good taste and editorial sense shown in the selections. 


16mo, over 600 pages, printed on thin Bible paper. $1.00 net; delivered, $109 


A.C.McCLURG @ CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO. 























Che Van Wostrand Series of 
Cert Books 











r2mo, Half Leather $3 $2 ‘3 Jllustrated 
241 Pages Scbmall & Sback Price. $1.25 net 
66 9? 
Plane Geometry 
770 Pages Scbmall, Cc. A. Price, $1.75 net 
; s 


“First Course in Analytical Geometry ” 





290 Pages Cain, Wim. (Prof.) Price, $1.7 75 net 


University of North Carolina 


“Brief Course in the Calculus” 


OTHER VOLUMES 1N PREPARATION 


®. Van Wostrand Company 


Publishers and Booksellers 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Streets, NEW YORK 























Viil 


The Nation. 


[Vol. 81, No. 2097 





JOHN WILEY & SONS’ 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 





Advanced Mechanical Drawing: A Text for Engi- 


Hydraulic Motors, with Relatei Subjects, including 





‘neering Students 





M.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Svo, ix+177 pages, including 27 full-page 
Cloth, $2.00 


By Avena Preace Jamison, 
Drawing in Purdue University. 
plates and 117 figures in the text 


Cements, Limes, and Plasters: 

Manufacture, and Properties 

By Eowyn C. Ecxen, C_.E., Associate, American Society of Civil Engi- 

neers; Member, Society of Chemical Industry; Assistant G sologist, 

U. 8. Geolozical Survey vo, xxxiv + 712 pages, 165 figures, 254 tables, 
Cloth, $6.00 net. 


Modern Refrigerating Machinery: Its Construction, 








Centrifugal Pumps, Pipes, and Channels 


For use in Engineering Schools. By Irvine P. Caurcn, Professor of 
Applied Mechanics and Hydraulics, College of Civil Engineering, Cornell 
University. S8vo, cloth. (October Ist.) 





their Materials, | 


| Design and Construction of Metallic Bridges 


By WituiaM H. Buar. Professor of Civil Engineering in Columbia Uni- 
versity; aad Myron S. Fav, Instructor in Civil Engineering in Columbia 
University. 8vo. Cloth. ( ober ist.). 





Elementary Descriptive Geometry 





Methods of Working, and Industrial Applica- 
tions 





A Guide for Engineers and Owners of Refrigerating Plants. By Profes- 
sor Hans Lonenz, Ph. D., principal of the Institute for Technical Physics, 
Gottingen University. Authorized translation from the Third German 
Edition by Tuomas H, Pors, B.Sc , Lecturer in the British School of Malting 
and Brewing, Birmingham University. With chapters on American Prac- 
tice in Refrigeration, Insulation, Auditorium and other Cooling, by H. M. 
Haven. 8.B., Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and of the Amerivan Society of metrigurating Engineers, and F. W. 
Dean, 8.B.. Member of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Svo, x + 396 pages 4270 figures. Cloth, $4.00 net 


Machine-shop Tools and Methods 


By W. 8. Leoyvagp, lostructor in Machine-shop Practice and in Practical 
Machine Design. Michigan Agricultural College. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. &Svo, vii+554 pages, 689 figures. Cloth. $4,00. 





Hydraulic Tables, Showing the Loss of Head due to | 





the Friction of Water Flowing in Pipes, Aque- 
ducts, Sewers, etc., and the Discharge Over 


Weirs 








By Gaaoyer S. Wiittams, M. Am. Soc. C. E., Professor of Civil, Sanitary 
ani Hydraulic Engineering, University of Michigan, and ALLEN Hazen, 
M. Am Soc., C. E., Civil Engineer. 8vo. tii.+75 pages. Cloth, $1.50. 


Civil Engineering: A Text-book for a Short Course 


By Lieut.-Col. G. J. Frieseera, U.S. Army, Professor of Eagineering, 
U. 8. Miltary Academy; Member of American Society of Civil Engi 
Svo, xlli+573 pages. 180 figures. Cloth, $5.00 net. 





neers 


The Sanitation of a Country House 





Hanvey B. Bassons, Inspector for State Board of Health of 
Author of *Outlioes of Rural Hygiene ™ 


Cloth, $1,00 


Hy De 
Vennsylvacia ; 
pages, 16 full-page half-t »ne illustrations 


A Text-book of Chemical Arithmetic 


Analytical Chemistry aod Me 
12mo, vii 





Hy Honace L. Weica, A., Professor of : 
tallurgy in the Sheffleld Scientific School of Yale University 
6 pages. Cloth, $1.2 


The Gunner's Examiner 





Artillery Corps, U.8, A Svo, 


LoKe, Captaia 


‘loth, $1.60 


Prepare! by Ilano 


FE. C 
+i pages, 0; Oyvure ‘ 


Beet Sugar Manufacture and Refining 





vy Lewme 8S. Waar Avo. cloth (October) 


Methods of Ore Analysis 


H. Low, Consulting 
avo, cloth $3.00 


Technical 





Analytical Chemist and Metallurgist, 
(October) 


Hy ALnent 
Denver, Colo 


Machine Design 


By Ateeat W. Surrn, Director of Sibley College, Cornell University ; 
and Gurpo H. Maax, Assis:ant Professor of Mechan\cal Engineering, Le 
land Stanford, Jr., University. vo, Cloth, $3.00 (October tat), 





12mo, vii+102 
' 


By Caargies H. MoLeop, McGill University. 8vo. Cloth. (Oct ber isi.) 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 


Mechanics of Materials 


By Maysrreco Meratuan, Professor of Civil Enginseriag in Lehigh Uni- 
versity. Tenth Edition, Rewritten ani Enlarged. 8vo, xi+507 pazes, 
183 figuresin the text. Cloth, $5.00. 








The Microscopy of Drinking-Water 


By Georoe CaanoLer Wurpp.e, formerly Biologist and Director of Mt. 
Prospect Laboratory, Department of Water Supply, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
formerly Biologist of the Boston Water Works. vo, xiii + 323 pages, 
figures in the text and 19 full-page half-tones. Cloth, $3.50. 





SECOND EDITION REVISED 
The Cost of Living as Modified by Sanitary Science 


By Euven H. Ricsarps, Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry in the Macsa. 
chusetts Institute of Technology. Third edition, enlarged. 12mo, ix+ 
152 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 





'The Gas-Engine 
| A Treatise on the Internal-Combustion Engine Using Gas, Gasoline, 





Kerosene, Alcohol, or Other Hydrocarbon as Source of Energy. By F. 
R. Hurron, Professor of Mechanical neeri in Columbia Univers- 
ity. 8vo, xx + 483 pages, 243 figures. oth, $5.00. 


/The Elements of Physical Chemistry 


pagetenl Chemistry, 
rged. i2mo, xii 





By J. Lrvivaston R. Morean, Ph.D., Professor of 
| Columbia University. Third Edition, Revised and 
+510 pages, 21 figures. Cloth, $3.00, 


Text-book of Inorganic Chemistry 


> 





By Dr. A. F. Hortemay, Professor Ordinarius in the University of 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. Issued in English in codperation with Hermon 
| CuarRLes Cooper. Second English edition, rewritten. 8vo, x + 487 pp., 

80 figures. Cloth, $2.50. 


A Manual of Assaying 





The Fire Assay of Gold, Silver and Lead, including Amal uation ani 
Chlorination Tests, By ALrreo Stantey Mitver, A.M., E, Ph.D., Pro- 


fessor of Mining and Metallurgy, University of Idaho. 3d Edition, Re- 


vised and Enlarged. 12mo, vilit148 pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


| Strength of Materials and Theory of Structures 


By Henry T. Bovey, Dean of School of Applied Science, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. ‘4th Edition, Rewritten. 8vo, Cloth, $7.50. 





Chemistry by Observation, Experiment and Induc- 





tion 


Manual for Students. By J. I. D, Hw Ph.D., Profes- 
a et Onemiatty im the University of Nashville. Second tion, Revised 


and Enlarged, 1%mo, vi + 40 pages, 56 Cloth, $1.00 net, 








43 AND 45 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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